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If fire came to your office 


today—would your 
records survive? 





Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 


Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 

Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 





HE most serious loss caused by fire 
in nearly every instance is the loss 
of records. 


Physical property is generally insured. 


If your records are destroyed, what is there 
to start from, what is there to work from 
in getting started again? 

There have been too many directors’ meet- 
ings held in the blackened ruins of burned 
buildings, trying to find just where 
things stand. Don’t let this happen to you! 





A GF Allsteel Safe is the best protection 
you can provide for your records —the 
nerves of your business. 


And in addition to the fire protection, 

there is the added advantage of being able 

to place your safe at the point of use, 

just as you would a desk—and a GF 

Allsteel Safe is as movable as a desk. 
Mail Coupon for GF Allsteel catalog. 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


TACH THIS COU PON cecccccccccecee 
YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD Time 
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Please send me at once your booklet “‘Safeguarding 
the vital Records of Business.”’ 
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Ultra-Violet Glass 
Commercialized 


0 


1927 


You will find these 


Mississippi and New 
England Floods and 
St. Louis Tornado 


events and hundreds —— 

Appearance of the of others of the past 

New Ford Car year described in de- The Chinese Wars 
tail in Nelson’s Per- 
we petual Loose-Leaf — 
Encyclopedia. 
. No other Eftcyclopedia e . < 
Interconnecting of U. S. mnabeathesseventeavail- Electric Refrigeration 
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The great 
American 
Encyclopedia 
made by 
Americans 


for 
Americans. 
Complete in 
12 volumes 
and index 


The only 
Encyclopedia 
with this 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


Editor-in-chief 
JOHN H. 
FINLEY, 


LL. D. 


Editor of 
New York Times. 


Formerly 
Commissioner 
of Education 

and 


volume. President 
illus i niversi 
illustrations. ELS ON S Looser-LEAF L ead 


of New York, 
More than 





replacement ( Sh ‘ / f, 1200 
feature. 1S Comp ele re erence contributors. 
e 
ion library never gets out of date 
—_ HE very day after an event occurs, subscribers are the replacements——like the political events, history, science, aviation 
the information concerning it is being ‘‘spare parts”? of a car. Imagine buying a discovery that have happened since he 
assimilated by Nelson’s Perpetual car for which you couldn’t get spare parts bought his Encyclopedia. Not as supple- 
on, Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia — the _Encyclo- that are essential to its usefulness and effi- mentary volumes with extra indexes, but 
ble pedia that never grows old and is always ciency! Why buy an Encyclopedia that as the actual contents of his original books! 
: up-to-date. way? Of no other Encyclopedia on the market 
se, Every six months new pages, revising, Also, each subscriber is entitled toinquire is this true. ; 
5 expanding, bringing up to date the infor- without charge of Ne/son’s Encyclopedia This planis modern. It is instep with the 


sk. 


mation are issued to subscribers. By the 
patent loose-leaf device these pages may 
be inserted in their right places in the 
bound volumes. This device is the ex- 
clusive property of this Encyclopedia and 


Research Bureau for Special Informa- 
tion and receive accurate complete informa- 
tion upon request on any current subject. 
Today, the purchaser who bought his 
Encyclopedia from us ten years ago, has an 


times. Today events are happening in such 
rapid succession. Information on such sub- 
jects as chemistry and electricity that is 
only two years old is obsolete. Every well- 
informed person has need for a complete, 


NY can be used by no other. up-to-date reference library. His Encyclo- accurate, clear, beautifully illustrated En- 
Thus, this remarkable Encyclopedia is pedia is as new and valuable as the sets now cyclopedia—must have the latest informa- 
constantly renewed. These pages issued to selling. He has complete information on tion. 
. o 7 
Before Buying an Encyclopedia THE ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR A LIFETIME 
oo Use this Coupon for full FREE information 
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Investigate ELS Ss : THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., N.Y. Publishers for 130 Years 
No American home is complete without a reliable H (Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 
E . : : : . Please mail me FREE your portfolio of sample pages and full information how, by the 
ncyclopedia. Thepublishers will gladly send a generous & budget easy payment plan I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopecia, 
booklet. This contains a description of the plan, s with Free Membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for special! infor- 
. 2 r ‘ so s mation, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. 
a list of the editors (which includes the leading : 
ind ‘ . 
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TIME 


espite her beauty and her 
youth she “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—far from a bridge game, 


there in the tea-room—and 


how uncomfortable she 


oncerning’a damsel in 

distress, it is difficult to 
write. She was young, she was 
witty, she was impeccably 
gowned, but in spite of her 
youth, in spite of her grace, 
in spite of her wit, she was 
very much embarrassed. 

So mundane a thing as her 
food was causing her discom- 
fort. The nut sundae at the 
tea room had been a little bit 
too much—and her luncheon was heavy 
on her heart. 

The ordinary measure of relief —some 
soda and some water, helped her discom- 
fort for the moment, but increased her 
embarrassment. For hiccups and mur- 
murs escaped her swanlike throat. She 
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Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCI+NaHCO:= NaCl+CO:+H:O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 

set free, then compare it with this 

equation, which pictures the action of 
| Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI+™%CaCO %4CaCl:+ 3z2CO:z | 
}2H:O 


Seb: | 








5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


, 
1. They are prompt. 
7), } LT 
2. They do not alkalize 
the stomach, and thus 


S, They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 

4, They work silently— 
, oi j Jj 
rever 01a 2 Spades, 

5. The) are £0 od to the 
taste. 
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was! 





was, as the saying goes, ‘bidding two 
spades.”’ 

The presence of gas in indigestion, and 
particularly after the taking of ordinary 
remedies, is neither beautiful to contem- 
plate nor necessary to endure, for Gastro- 
gen Tablets end indigestion, surely, 
quickly and sélently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas usually yield to Gastrogen 
Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. They 
have a spicy flavor that everybody likes, 
are prompt and effective and absorb all 
the odors from the breath while perform- 


ing their good work. 


“Never bid two spades’ 







BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E18 
73 West Street, New York City 





Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Ostrich Heads 


Sirs: Bitter it is for me to learn that the 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science used false and chicane 
arguments to counterblast the anti-evolutionists 
at Nashville. As you reported in your Jan. 9 
issue, the association’s president, Dr. Arthur 
Amos Noyes of Pasadena, Calif., said: “. . . the 
fact that evolution has been going on and that 
many animal types have gone through definite 
stages of development can only be doubted by 
an individual who, ‘like an ostrich, buries his 
head in the sand out of a vague dread that he 
may see something shocking. . . .” 

Ostriches do not hide their heads to shield 
their bodies. That is an old fable, that learned 
Dr. Noyes surely knows. And for him to use 
the fable to belittle anti-evolutionists is foul 
logic. It embitters me altogether against scien- 
tists, who are always prating about their accure 
acy and fairmindedness. 

Harry TYBURN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tonic 


Sirs: This week in a preface to some extracts 
from an article of mine in Plain Talk, you made 
a rather serious error. You said I was red-headed 
and amiable. I’m neither and just now more 
cne than the other. 

Most of the other Blacks of my family are 
red. If it is of interest to you, it is hard to 
tell what the color is of my hair. It all depends 
upon whether the current tonic is Wildroot or 
Herpicide. 

Lortnc M. Brack Jr. 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. C. 


Chamber Dispute 


Sirs: . There are two systems in vogue 
for handling the referendums of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Some organiza- 
tions send out ballots to each and every member 
of their local organization. This gives an ex- 
cellent cross section of the opinion in that com- 
munity. The other method and the one used 
by our organization is just as effective. Our 
Committee on National Affairs makes a thorough 
study of the referendum, taking into considera- 
tion the arguments both pro and con. ‘Their 
resolution is then placed before the Board of 
Directors made up of 21 leading men in the 
community who in turn thoroughly investigate 
the question at hand and pass on it accordingly. 
These men are delegated by the membership of 
the organization t represent them just as 
legislators represent the public. Generally these 
various boards of directors are made up of the 
outstanding business men of the city. ... 
B. P. TAyior 
Norwich Chamber of Commerce 


Norwich, N. Y. 


Sirs: Kindly correct the statement on p. 6 of 
the Dec. 26, 1927 issue of Time, that you carried, 
“a description of how the U. S. Chamber’s refer- 


endum on tax-cutting was taken in at least one 
city.’ 
You carried no such description and you 


obviously are quite unaware of the method under 
which Referendum No. 50 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was handled in 
Niagara Falls 

Individual Chambers of Commerce participat- 


ing in a National Chamber referendum are 


limited to a certain number of votes, which are 
in proportion to their local memberships. The 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce now has 
six such votes. On Referendum No. 50, each of 


a group of 50 members particularly interested 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. Subscriptions $5 a 
year. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 25, 
1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, Ohio under the 
act of March 3, 1879. Application made for 
additional entry at the poste’tce at Chicago, Ill. 
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in the subject of taxation was sent a 30-page 
pamphlet containing the report of the committee 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce on 
federal tax reduction. Half of the space in this 
report was given to arguments in the negative. 
The members receiving this report were requested 
to study it and to vote “yes” or “no.” . . . 

The six votes of the Niagara Falls Chamber 
of Commerce were apportioned and cast in 
accordance with the replies of this group... . 

R. D. House 
Secretary, Niagara Falls 
Chamber of Commerce 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Time offers no correction, having com- 
mitted no error. What Time published 
was a letter from Member Walter C. 
Baker of the Niagara Falls Chamber of 
Commerce, describing in his own words 
that Chamber’s vote on tax-cutting. Mem- 
ber Baker thought the vote unrepresenta- 
tive. Secretary House (above) says it was 
not unrepresentative.—Eb. 





Source 


Sirs: Will you please refer me to your source 
for Mr. Thomas Campbell’s suggestions on farm 
relief? Time for Jan. 9 said they were “released 
last week.” I thought 1 covered farm subjects 
in the papers pretty carefully, but evidently I 
missed your item completely. 

James L. Stmpson 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Time’s source was Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, Hardin, Mont.—Eb. 


Perry, Peary 


Sirs: A gentle reminder and rebuke. 

“Noo Ping Wa, who went to the Pole with 
Perry”——TIME, Jan. 2, p. 30. 

Perry is a distinguished American name. 
Oliver Hazard Perry made American history with 
his famous phrase, “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” after his defeat of the British 
squadron on Lake Erie on September 10, 1812 


His distinguished brother performed an even 
greater act when on July 7, 1853, Matthew 
Calbraith Perry entered in his flagship, the 


Mississippi, Kurihama in the Bay of Yeddo in 
Japan, opening that great nation to western com- 
merce. 

But it was Robert Edwin Peary who set out 
from New York on July 6, 1908 thereby con- 
ceiving success and bringing it forth exactly 
nine months later to the day when he came in 
sight of the North Pole. Only one of his original 
party remained with him—a Negro—and four 


of the 22 Eskimos, 
RALPH G. SAXE 
Stony Point, N. Y. 


Again, Kentucky 

Sirs: . You say “the million-dollar state 
capitol at Frankfort | Kentucky }. rhis capitol, 
completed in 1909, cost $1,820,000. 

In this paragraph you also say that while the 
new Governor is a Republican, the departmental 
staff “is Democratic to a man.” It is Democratic 
but not “to a man.” Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell 
is the new State Treasurer, Miss Ella Lewis the 
new secretary ol State, 

W. W. THOMPSON 
Secretary, Frankfort 
Chamber of Commerce 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Seer 


Sirs: The cockles of my ole heart surged with 
joy, and IL hurrahed and voiced my feelings at 
the top of my voice when I saw the picture of 
“Lindy” at last adorning Time. ... It must 
be that the Editor of Time is a seer who looks 
into the future, and who believes in keeping 
the best to the last and making the most ap- 
propriate statements in the most logical Time. 

J. Montrose EpREHI 

Pensacola, Fla. 






































SO FEW MEN CAN DECIDE! 


Can you? 
Y 


Tus happened only a few weeks ago. A 
man who had been promoted to a new posi- 
tion, with much largerincome, sat talking with 
a friend. “It’s funny what little things influ- 
ence ourlives,” he remarked. “ Three yearsago 
I was reading a magazineand clipped a coupon 
from an advertisement—something I almost 
never do, The coupon put mein touch with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, which laid out 
a definite course in business reading for me. 

“The first time the president of our com- 
pany ever indicated that he was conscious of 
my existence was about a month later when I] 
ran across something in my reading that 
happened to be of very immediate interest to 
him. From that moment he began to look on 
me as something more than justa name on the 
pay rol]. You know what’s happened since.” 

The other man sat quicta moment. Then 
he rose and, walking over to the table, pulled 
out the drawer and produced a wrinkled bit of 
paper. 

“T clipped one of those coupons once,” 
he said, “ but Ididn’t doanything more about 
it. Hereitis’”. . . he helditout. . . “‘more 
than four years old.” 

That little incident reveals one of the fun- 
damental reasons why some men go forward 
and others do not. Up to a certain point all 
men are interested in their business future. 
They will read about success and talk about 
it; but at that point they divide sharply into 
two classes. One group merely talks; the other 
acts. 


Think of the four years that have passed 
since that manclipped that coupon. In that 
time, Charles E. Murnan, who wasaclerkin a 
retail store, became vice-president of the great 
United Drug Company. He says: “I would 
recommend the Course to anybody, if he had 
to borrow the money to take it.” 

In that time, J. A. Zehntbauer, who was a 
wholesale dry goods salesman, became presi- 
dent of the Jantzen Knitting Mills of Port- 
land, Oregon. He says: “ 50% of my success 
could be attributed to my contact with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute.” 

And all this while the man who was inter- 
ested, but lacked the power of decision, has 
gone along with petty salary increases, when 
he might have made a direct short cut to 
executive opportunity and increased earning 
power. Some day he will arrive, but he has 
sacrificed the joy of succeeding while he is still 
young. 

This is not an advertisement in the ordinary 
sense. It is a business editorial. Two men 
willread it. One willsay,“ Thatisinteresting.” 
He may even clip the coupon, but it will 
never be mailed. At the critical moment of 
decision he will be tried and found wanting. 

The other man will say: ‘This thing in- 
volves no obligation or cost. The Course has 
helped more than 300,000 men to shorten their 
path tothe top. [havea duty to myself and 
my family to investigate it.””. He will clip the 
coupon and if will be mailed. 

You have decision. Will you let us lay be- 
fore you a definite plan of business reading, 
worked out by men who have made an un- 
usual business success? Give one evening to 
it; decide, alone in your own home, without 
haste or pressure. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Canana, address the Alexander Hamilton 
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| 

! si _ r Signature 

; ALEXANDER HAMILTON #snalure...... 
1 INSTITUTE : 

| Business 

, 468 Astor Place, New York City 7 ee 
| Send me the new, revised edition 

of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 2 “"""""’ 
| which I may keep without charge. Business 

| Position .... 





Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The ( ‘oolid ye I] "eck 


@ President Coolidge took some wind 
from political sails by forwarding to the 
Congress a letter from Secretary Wilbur 
of the Navy, who asked that a commission 
of experts be appointed to consider the 
submarine, the late S-4 in particular and 
safety devices in general, after the Navy’s 
court of inquiry gets through at Boston. 
The President seconded his Secretary and 
suggested $20,000 for the commission’s 
expenses. 

@ When U. S. Marines occupied Vera 
Cruz in 1914, they did $45,518.49 worth 
of damage. Among other things, they 
were ordered to destroy liquorous supplies. 
Last week, perhaps out of his senses of 
justice and order, perhaps to keep the 
cup of U. S.-Mexican friendship over- 
flowing, President Coolidge urged Con- 
gress to pay Vera Cruz her $45,518.49. 
@ President Coolidge offered his hand, 
still lame from holiday exercise, at the 
Judiciary Reception. Some 2,000 justices, 
lawyers, diplomats, legislators and ladies 
came, saw, shook gently. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge’s 40th birthday arrived 
and with it: Secretary Kellogg and U. S. 
Ambassador Houghton (Great Britain), 
for lunch at the White House; a concert 
by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
after lunch; dinner at Secretary Mellon’s 
in company with the Supreme Court 
Stones, the Treasury Millses, the Sena- 
torial Metcalfs and Binghams, the Yale 
Angells, the General Electric Youngs, the 
Richard B. Mellons of Pittsburgh, the 
Adrian Larkins of Manhattan. 

@ Time was when court jesters got their 
ears stoutly boxed for following up a 
timely prank with an impertinence. Last 
week, though the technique had changed, 
the intent was the same when “those close 
to the President” pronounced Funnyman 
Will Rogers in bad taste. Having just 
served his country by amusing President 
Calles of Mexico at Ambassador Morrow’s 
behest, Funnyman Rogers, home again in 
California, performed in a_ nationwide 
radio program to advertise Dodge auto- 
mobiles. During his piece, Funnyman 
Rogers announced that the broadcasting 
would switch to Washington, where Presi- 
dent Coolidge “would say a few words.” 
The “few words” that followed were 
typically Rogersian but the voice that 
spoke them so closely aped President 
Coolidge’s voice that many a dull-witted 
radiowner switched off his instrument 
under the impression that he had heard 
the President actually endorse Dodge 
automobiles. 


@ Endorsements which President Cool- 


idge did utter last week, applauded the 
following: 

The mechanical era. It would grow, it 
would prosper, thought the President. 

Record “brokers’ loans” by the Federal 
Reserve system (see p. 27). These in- 
dicated prosperity, not overspeculation, 
thought the President. On the strength 
of the President’s statement, tumbling 
stocks steadied in Wall Street. On Main 
Street, grumbling was heard. 


@ When the Senate is in session, execu- 
tives nominated for office by the President 
must wait for the Senate’s approval before 
taking office. But if the Senate is not 
sitting, a recess appointee takes office at 
once and refusal of the Senate to confirm 
him when it meets constitutes an ouster 
as well as a veto. That is why the Senate, 
when it returned last week from recess, 
felt that President Coolidge had forced 
its hand in the matter of Chairman John 
Jacob Esch of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Chairman Esch’s term ex- 
pired Dec. 31. Anticipating this, Presi- 
dent Coolidge renominated Mr. Esch 
before the Senate’s recess. Busy, the 
Senate failed to act. Mr. Esch’s term 
expired and for two days the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was without a 
chairman. The day before the Senate 
reconvened, President Coolidge gave Mr. 
Esch a recess appointment, permitting 
him to return to office at once without 
danger of Senatorial delay; also, with less 
danger of Senatorial opposition, some of 
which was brewing over a recent Esch 
decision. 

President Coolidge made ready to do 
what only four of his predecessors in 





office ever did—leave U. S. soil. (See 
“To Cuba.”) 
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Ohio; Publication Office, 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Hll.; Editorial Rooms and General 


Offices, 25 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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To Cuba 


The day neared, plans matured, prepa- 
rations were completed for President 
Coolidge’s visit to Cuba. 

Dress. The impression which the trip 
was calculated to create became evident 
in a small White House news item of last 
month. All was being arranged even to 
the incidental of what the newspapermen 
should wear. Such of “The Boys” as ex- 
pected to attach themselves to the Presi- 
dent’s official entourage, said Secretary 
Everett Sanders, had best make ready 
their cutaway coats and pin-striped morn- 
ing trousers. Silk toppers, patent leather 
shoes, spats and a stick would be the cor- 
rect accessories. Nowhere, the inference 
was, is a greater premium set upon cos- 
tume than at a Pan-American Congress 
and at this Congress, none must out- 
plume the U. S. delegates, official or self- 
attached. 

Delegates. To the official delegates, 
instructions of deeper import were given 
last fortnight when they assembled with 
Secretary of State Kellogg and called in a 
body on the President. With Charles 
Evans Hughes as their Chairman, their 
distinguished names were Morgan Joseph 
O’Brien, Henry Prather Fletcher (U. S. 
Ambassador to Italy), Oscar W. Under- 
wood (until 1927 a U. S. Senator), Secre- 
tary James Brown Scott of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and 
Director Leo Stanton Rowe of the Pan- 
American Union. Three other delegates 
whom President Coolidge had appointed 
were not present to receive instructions: 
Dwight W. Morrow (U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico), Noble Brandon Judah (U. S. 
Ambassador to Cuba), President Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur of Stanford University. 

The Congress. Of all the delegates, 
Dr. Rowe was perhaps more conversant 
with the nature of the Congress than any- 
one. The Union of which he is chief is 
the permanent agency for that “good 
will,” “co-operation,” “understanding” 
etc., etc. which the periodic Pan-American 
Congresses celebrate in top hats and cut- 
aways (see p. 13). If asked to state rea- 
sons for the President of the U. S. signal- 
izing the 19028 Congress by a visit and 
speech, Dr. Rowe might have explained in 
effect as follows: 

“Caesar.” Britannia is said to have 
ruled the waves of all the oceans. Other 
powers have been content to rule a sea 
apiece. Rome was the Mediterranean’s 
master. The Kaiser ruled the Baltic. 
Mussolini claims the Adriatic. To every 
sea its Caesar—to the Caribbean the 
mighty U. S. 

To mitigate such militant expressions 
of the Monroe Doctrine as the Nicaraguan 
broil, to justify the dollar sign from U. S. 
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diplomacy south of Key West, in short, 
to show that though circumstance makes 
him seem a Caesar, the President of the 
U. S. is but the tribune of a peacefully 
potent and ambitious people,—what better 
gesture than for the President of the U. S. 
to attend a forum of what must not be 
thought of as the U. S. provinces; to ap- 
pear, congratulate, speak and depart as a 
respectfully interested figure no more 
dominant—save by chance—than, any of 
the republican Presidents not present? 

Around the Caribbean and down the 
whole continent south of it lies an empire 
which the U. S. would aever want to con- 
quer by shrapnel, but which it never will 
conquer by check-books and sales talk so 
long as there is any trace of powder in the 
air. The pertinacity of a Sandino in Nic- 
aragua (see p. 16) is momentarily em- 
barrassing. The alleged economic offensive 
of European industrialists—British, Ger- 
man, Belgian—is momentarily disturbing. 
But both of these developments merely 
serve to emphasize the business wisdom 
of the President’s trip. Both enhance the 
opportunity he has created to interpret 
the U. S. position in what is more and 
more truly called the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Trip. Thirty years ago, the Western 
Hemisphere became the U. S. That it 
might not remain so, even with Spain gone 
and Britain acquiescent, was perceived by 
the U. S. statesman who secured the Pana- 
ma Canal. That the Panama Canal was a 
business as well as a Naval channel was 
perceived by the man who founded Flori- 
da’s perpetual youth— Henry M. Flagler. 
On his way to Havana, President Coolidge 
would not fail to be impressed by the 
Flagler monuments. 

The first of these monuments would be- 
come apparent so soon as the Presidential 
train reached the rails of the Florida East 
Coast R. R. and started passing through 
resorts, glistening with opulence, which 
Henry M. Flagler’s railroad and hotels 
first started booming. 

Florida businessmen privately _ esti- 
mated that the Presidential passage 
through their realty would nearly equal, 
in publicity, the cost of the 1926 hurri- 
cane. A sumptuous motorcade stood 
ready to show the President the boule- 
vards, beaches and buildings of Miami 
and Coral Gables when his train stops 
there for an hour Saturday. But the 
President’s attention is likely to be oc- 
cupied not by realty but by the Flagler 
genius when, reaching Everglade station 
south of Miami, the train starts out on a 
long point to a station called Jewfish. 
There the railway crosses an inlet to Key 
Largo and begins a unique run, 100 shim- 
mering miles southwest into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to “America’s Gibraltar,” “the 
only frost-free city in the U. S.,” the 
southernmost U. S. port and by 300 miles 
the nearest U. S. city to Panama, Key 
West. 

The Keys. Key Largo, Plantation, the 
Matecumbes, Indian Key, Long Key, 
Grassy Key, Fat Deer, Key Vaca, Pigeon, 
Knight’s, Little Duck, Big Pine Key, Cud- 
joe, the Saddle-bunch Keys, Big Coppitt, 
Boca Chica—in less than three hours the 
train clicks off the distance over bridges, 


causeways and the lowlying limestone 
reefs which Henry M. Flagler’s engineer, 
the late Joseph Carroll Meredith, utilized 
as ties for the Oversea Extension. In 
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ADMIRAL WILEY 
The portholes were for him. 


places, Gulf currents 30 feet deep swing 
eastward under the trestles. 


Ferry. Spick and span in steel gray, 
bright brass and Sunday “whites,” the 
Texas, her captain & crew, will be waiting 
for the President at Key West to ferry 
him in six hours to Havana. A squadron 
of six destroyers led by the cruiser Mem- 
phis constitute the guard of honor. Cap- 
tain Joseph R. Defrees is new aboard the 
Texas but his crew are well used to hav- 
ing glorified passengers aboard. The Texas 
is U. S. flagship and on her lives Admiral 
Henry Ariosto Wiley, commander of all 
the fleet.* When newsgatherers last week 
saw bigger & better portholes being built 
into the most sumptuous suite on the 
Texas at Brooklyn Navy Yard, they in- 
ferred the improvement was in honor of 
the President. But a deck officer said: 
“Not at all! We're putting those in for 
our Admiral.” Caesar is not greater to 
his sailors than his chief of steel-plated 
triremes. 


Retinue. With President Coolidge 
were to go Secretaries Kellogg and Wilbur, 
the former as an added compliment to 


*Since November. The Texas, 


commissioned 





in 1914 and modernized last winter, has been 
U. S. flagship since July. Like all ships, the 
Texas has her own history, at least one episode 
in which has never been officially published. One 
night during the War (so the sailors’ story goes) 
the Texas was steaming full speed past Long 
Island. One of the deck officers on watch was a 


young Naval Reserve officer, in private life a 
wealthy yachting dilettante. The waters around 
eastern Long Island were as familiar to him as 
had been his nursery floor. When he saw Fire 
Island dead ahead of the Texas he knew what 
he saw and rushed from one to another of his 
superiors giving the alarm, asking permission 
to change the course. One and all, the Texas’ 
officers pooh-poohed the young busybody, who 
dashed at last to Rear Admiral Victor Blue, the 
commandant. Admiral Blue sprang from_ bed, 
but too late. The 7exas ran aground on Fire 
Island. In gentlemanly fashion, Admiral Blue 
took the blame. 


Latin-America, the latter to rest from an 
arduous life, to bolster Navy morale and 
perhaps to see his brother, Delegate Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. There would not be room 
for the President and his two Secretaries 
on the Texas should they elect to sleep 
there instead of ashore in Havana. Com- 
manding Admiral Wiley was having to 
move out for his Commander-in-Chief as 
it was. Besides, the party was to include 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. Wilbur. 
It seemed likely that President & Mrs. 
Coolidge would maintain only a statutory 
residence on the Texas in Havana; that 
they would spend two nights (Jan. 15 & 
16) as President Gerardo Machado’s 
guests on the $2,000,000 freshly redeco- 
rated third floor of the Cuban Presidential 
Palace. 

As every Texas “gob” knew, however, 
President. Coolidge was “going to hold a 
reception aboard of us. We'll be loaded 
to the gigs with swallow tails.” 

Havana. Heralds of President Cool- 
idge’s visit appeared in Havana’s sky last 
fortnight—Delegate Oscar W. Underwood 
and Cuba’s Minister to the U. S., Orestes 
Ferrara, who flew over together from Key 
West. 

From reading and hearsay, President 
Coolidge could doubtless visualize some 
of the things he was going to see, such as: 

The placid, palm-fretted harbor where 
the Maine was blown up, guarded by 
hoary Morro Castle, which was begun in 
1587 by Felipe II of Spain as protection 
against Sir Francis Drake and his maraud- 
ing ilk. Perhaps someone on the Texas 
could point out the stone chute in the 
seaward wall where executed prisoners 
used to be slid to the sharks. 

The heavy, bleached Cuban architecture 
—-single-story houses of limestone blocks; 
ponderous doors of studded mahogany; 
immense windows with iron grilles; big, 
fancy locks, bolts and knockers. There 
are no front yards. 

The famed Prado, boulevard of wealth 
and fashion, has trees down the middle, 
colonnaded sidewalks. 

On the Malecon, a sea-wall boulevard, 
the Army Staff Band plays for the public; 
in Central Park, the Havana Municipal 
Band. In the ‘Tropical Gardens, free beer 
is served to all. 

Yachting, swimming, golf, tennis, danc- 
ing, horse-racing, roulette are sports fa- 
miliar to the U. S. Unfamiliar is Ha- 
vana’s jai-alai (pronounced “high-a-ligh’’), 
or Spanish handball, played in huge pub- 
lic frontones (courts) by native and im- 
ported professionals. 

Cuban officials would not fail to point 
out to President Coolidge the 155-million- 
dollar pleasure park projected near Ha- 
vana by the U. S. Biltmore interests (John 
McEntee Bowman, chief); the 706-mile 
highway which Cuba is building from 
Pinar del Rio on the west to Santiago de 
Cuba on the southeast coast. 

They wou!d be disappointed if President 
Coolidge did not understand why Colum- 
bus said: “The most beautiful land that 
human eyes have ever seen.” 

Return. Soon after his third sundown 
in Havana, President Coolidge will ask the 
Texas to ferry him back to Key West. 
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booms 


Statements of the week: 
@ “Hoover is the man. 
crowd has picked Hoover. 
Ford. 

«. “The Republican party will be victori- 
ous this fall regardless of who is nomi- 
nated’—William Morgan Butler, national 
G. O. P. chairman, hitherto insistent upon 
“drafting” President Coolidge. 

@, The resignation of Assistant Secretary 
of War MacNider was “strategic” because 
his successor, Col. Charles Burton Robbins 
(see col. 3), is a Hooverite from Lowden- 
ized lowa—Charles Dewey Hilles, hitherto 
anti-Hooverish national vice chairman of 
the G. O. P. 

@ “My candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President is William 
A. Oldfield of Arkansas’—U. S. Repre- 
sentative R. A. Green of Florida, 

Actions of the week: 

q The New Jersey Republican State 
Committee declared its ticket: for Presi- 
dent, Herbert Clark Hoover; for Vice 
President, Walter Evans Edge. 

@ The Ohio Democratic State Committee 
declared its ticket: for President, Atlee 
Pomerene; for Vice President, George 
White. 


. The financial 
“—Henry 


THE CABINET 
Treaty Delay 


Renewal of the peace treaty which ex- 
pires between France and the U. S. next 
month, led Secretary of State Kellogg from 
the conventional topic of Franco-American 
arbitration (Time, Dec. 26) to the aspiring 
but confused topic of world peace. 


Be. rs 7 % ls 


The U. S. Administration’s avowed pur- 
pose in Nicaragua originally was to estab- 
lish a constitutional government. Sub- 
sequent events have been well described 
as a case of “getting a bear by the tail.” 
Last week the Administration avoided 
grasping another bear’s tail. The State 
Department declined to supervise an elec- 
tion imminent in the Republic of Panama. 


| ress ] uff 


Pride swelled the bosoms of the pub- 
lishers of the New York Times, the Wash- 
ington Post, the Boston Transcript, the 
United States Daily and sundry other 
newspapers last week when statements by 
the State Department were made public 
by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. The State Department had agi- 
tated to have its allowance for newspaper 
subscriptions raised from $700 per annum 
to $1.200. Particularly did the bosoms of 
Publisher Adolph S. Ochs and Business 
Manager Louis Wiley swell, because, con- 
cerning their newspaper, to which they 
have tried so hard to give unique com- 
pleteness, the State Department said: 
“The paper most in demand is the New 


York Times, which has the largest amount 
of foreign news. The New York Times is 
now going to about nine officers. . . . You 
cannot depend on an exchange of one copy 








| 
I 





ApoLpH OcHS 
to about nine officers. 
of the Times around among different 
officers.” 
The New York Times (rag-paper edi- 
tion for filing purposes) costs $100 per 
annum to out-of-town subscribers. 


Debt 


On Aug. 31, 1910, the people of the 
U. S. owed more money than ever before 
or since in their history—$26,596,701,- 
648.01. On Dec. 31, 1927, they owed less 
than at any time since 1919—$18,036,- 
352,451.81. This reduction of eight and 
one-half billions may be credited about 
proportionately to Secretary Andrew Mel- 
lon and his immediate predecessors, Car- 
ter Glass and David F. Houston. Each in 
his time brought the burden down at the 
rate of a billion per year. 

Last week’s announcement by the 
Treasury showed that the reductic in 
1927 was $1,038,312,886.54. Interes. on 
this retired sum was at about 4%. Hence 
in 1928 all the people of the U. S. will pay 
some of the people of the U. S.* about 4o 
millions less than in 1927. When they see 
figures like this, taxpayers cease yearning 
for immediate tax reduction. Debt reduc- 
tion is permanent tax reduction. Last 
year, 51¢ of the U. S. taxpayer’s dollar 
went to retire or pay interest on the pub- 
lic debt. 

In a country with 120 million people, 
interest at 4% on an 18-billion dollar pub- 
lic debt is $6 per citizen per year. With in- 
terest at 4%, billion-per-annum reduction 
of the debt means easing the public burden 
34 cents per capita per annum. In prac- 
tice, the annual burden per capita is being 


*U, S. securities are mostly held by U. S. 
banks, businesses, citizens, 


reduced more swiitly than that because 
when an astute Secretary runs the Treas- 
ury, he refunds the debt at lower rates 
as he goes along. Therein lies the bank- 
ers art, to buy in 44% Second Liberty 
Loan with $400,000,000 of borrowed 
money for which you only pay 3%, as 
Secretary Mellon did last year. This year, 
the 44% Third Liberty Loan will occupy 
Secretary Mellon’s attention. It matures 
on Sept. 15. Last week, Secretary Mellon 
offered 359% Treasury Notes in exchange 
for the $2,147,000,000 Third Liberties out- 
standing. 

Shrewd though modern debt and inter- 
est reductions have been, no Secretary of 
the Treasury will soon surpass the feats 
of little-remembered Secretary Benjamin 
Helm Bristow who, despite the panic of 
1873 and with 5% and 7% Civil War 
loans outstanding, negotiated fresh loans 
in 1874 at 3% and refunded part of the 
debt at 4%. 


Master of Ceremonies 


Last week the name of James Clement 
Dunn, long bowed to in Washington, 
spread through the land. James Clement 
Dunn, high school graduate, lawyer, Man- 
hattan architect and U. S. Navy sieuten- 
ant, entered the State Department after 
the War. He received assignments to 
Madrid, Port au Prince, Brussels. Then 
he went to Washington and it was dis- 
covered that he, smooth of hair, chiseled 
of chin, impeccably attired, was expert at 
mapping out White House ceremonials. 
It was he, for example, who lately and 
finally ranked “the ladies of the land,” as 
follows: Mrs. Fresident, Mrs. Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Mrs. Speaker of the House, Mrs. 
Secretary of State, etc. ete. 

At purely Congressional parties, the 
above ranking does not hold good. Not 
even James Clement Dunn ever split the 
hair of precedence between Mrs. Presi- 
dent of the Senate (who is also Mrs. Vice 
President of the U. S.) and Mrs. Speaker 
of the House, who remain equally august 
in their husbands’ bicameral spheres. Per- 


“haps this hair will never be split, for, last 


week, James Clement Dunn’s efficiency at 
policing drawing rooms was recognized by 
his promotion to the head of a newly cre- 
ated “Division of Protocols” in the State 
Department. His newly added duties will 
be to arrange the dates and agenda of 
U. S. participation in international confer- 
ences; to issue ceremonial statements to 
the officers and officials of other powers. 


MacNider Out, Robbins In 


Out. “There,” you would hear people 
in Washington say when 38-year-old As- 
sistant Secretary of War Hanford Mac- 
Nider stepped by, “goes a coming man. 
A Roosevelt from Iowa!” 

They meant not only that he was filling 
well the sub-Cabinet post that fell to him 
when Dwight Filley Davis was promoted 
in 1925 but that he had a good banking 
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business back home, as much vitality as 
ambition, a hard head, and a multitude of 
friends everywhere (in 1922-23 he com- 
manded the American Legion). The sum 
of these is political potency. When he re- 
signed his post last week there instantly 
was talk about Col. Hanford MacNider’s 
running for Senator from lJowa next 
autumn. In Iowa, he was even mentioned 
for the Vice Presidency. 

In accepting the MacNider resignation, 
President Coolidge said: “...I1 know 
that you have made a great deal of sacri- 
fice to stay on longer than you expected.” 
And, hushing the Senate rumor, Col. Mac- 
Nider said he was going to “pick up a 
business which of necessity has been badly 
neglected.” 

But in his native Mason City, Iowa, 
where he will return after a trip to Eu- 
rope, they know that business does not 
worry Hanford MacNider. He is going to 
build a new house there. He is going “to 
bring up our two sons in their own home 
town.” He is going, though not as a dele- 
gate, to the Republican convention at 
Kansas City. 

Two other things President Coolidge’s 
letter said, were: “Your personal friend- 
ship has always been exceedingly gratify- 
ing.” And: “I trust that you will find 
your experience in Washington valuable.” 

Hanford MacNider may not run for 
office next autumn but, as Washington 
judges men, he will run for something, 
somewhere, soon. As Washington judges 
politicians, he will get there. 


In. Col. MacNider’s successor, chosen 
at his suggestion months ago, was another 
Iowa banker and American Legionary, Col. 
Charles Burton Robbins of Cedar Rapids. 

Aged 50, Col. Robbins served against 
the Spaniards, was wounded in the head. 
He has an insurance business (Cedar 
Rapids Life). He has been a judge. As 
able a Big-Desk man as his young prede- 
cessor he is more the type of man who 
will stay at a Big Desk—directing the 
National Guard, organizing the Reserves, 
mobilizing industry, ordnance, munitions 
as provided by the National Defense Act. 
(TrmeE, Jan. 9). When younger men go 
off to put “experience in Washington” to 
their own good uses, a Col. Robbins may 
be depended on by Cabinet-makers as a 
permanent timber for under- 
pinning 


sort ol 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last 
Representatives : 

Convened after 
swore in two new 
the swearing in of 
a hospital. 

Debated a bill appropriating moneys to 


week, the U. S. 
a fortnight’s recess: 
members; authorized 
a new member ill in 


run the U. S. Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, Labor. 
Debated and amended a _ resolution 


authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission of experts to investigate the 


S-4 disaster and submarine safety devices; 
passed and sent it to Senate. 


On Submarines. The House debates 
of the proposed S-4 Investigating Com- 
mission scarcely transcended a private 
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FroreELLO H. LAGvArDIA 


He discoz f 


ered 


his ignorance. 

wrangel among four New York members, 
the Messrs. La Guardia, Griffin, O'Connor 
and Black. Bulky, blue jowled Major 
La Guardia, irregular Republican, had 
stolen a march on his Democratic col- 
leagues by riding from New London, 
Conn., to Boston in the Submarine S-8. 
He had returned full of submarine lore, 
a loud champion of the Navy. “Was it 
because they treated him so nicely?” 
sneered Mr. Griffin, who rather fancies 
his own knowledge of submarines. “Are 
not the members of this caste [i. e. the 
Navy | now due for a spanking from our 
people?” asked Mr. O'Connor. Secretary 
Wilbur is a “Duddy-Fuddy” and should 
resign, roared Mr. Black. Other Demo- 
crats insisted that the S-4 investigation 
hearings should be public; that three of 


the five investigating experts to be 
appointed by the President should be 
civilians, to prevent a Navy “white- 
washing.” Republicans agreed. The 


Commission was so authorized by the 
House. 


In Nicaragua. “A stupid and inept 
Administration has gotten us into a diffi- 
cult situation and now we are having to 
fight our way out of it. . . . There is war 
in Nicaragua. It is not the war of the 
American people. ... If the President 
can send our Marines to wage war in 
Nicaragua the President can send an army 
and the navy to Great Britain and bom- 
bard London tomorrow. etc., etc., 
etc.” The House heard much oratory of 
this kind from excitable members. But 
nothing happened. Leaders of both parties 
were content to let the Administration 


work out its own salvation in policing 
Nicaragua. (See page 16.) 


“Honest Residence.” The House 
Elections Committee took up the case of 
Representative James Montgomery Beck, 
charged by Democrats with having estab- 
lished his residence in Philadelphia solely 
in order to be elected to the House and 
thus be able to defend Senator-suspect 
Vare of Pennsylvania, whose lawyer Mr. 
Beck was (Time, Dec. 19). The Beck 
abode in Philadelphia, leased only a few 
months before his election, is an apart- 
ment in a low grade quarter of the city 
where Senator-suspect Vare has absolute 
political control. Testifying last week, 
Mr. Beck said: “It’s an honest residence. 

For one who tries at every oppor- 
tunity to interest the people in the Con- 
stitution, God forbid that I should insist 
on any departure from it!” The Com- 
mittee continued pondering the honesty 
of Mr. Beck’s residence. 





The Senate Week 
Work Done, Last week 


senators: 

Convened after a fortnight’s recess. 

Honored the credentials of Bronson 
Murray Cutting, appointee for the seat 
of the late Andrieus Aristicus Jones of 
New Mexico; swore and seated him on 
the Republican side. 

Debated a resolution for amending the 
constitution to abolish “lame duck” ses- 
sions of Congress and presidential tenures; 
passed it, 65-6; sent it to the House. 

Amended and passed a House Bill 
authorizing 25 millions to buy a triangle 
of land in the District of Columbia; 
returned it to the House. 

Passed, reconsidered, sent to Committee 


the U. 5S. 


on Expenses a resolution for another 
Senate inquiry on Teapot Dome. 
“The Game.” Frank Leslie Smith, 


Senator-suspect from Illinois, had another 
“day in court” with the Campaign Funds 
Investigation Committee. He read a long 
statement which “flouted” the Senate or 
“championed” Illinois, according to view- 
point. Illinois had elected him, the 
Senate must seat him, said he. The 
Senators had heard this argument before, 
from impartial Senator Borah, whose vote 
had been for seating Mr. Smith, out of 


respect to Illinois, then ousting Mr. Smith 


to punish political simony. After Mr. 
Smith, the Committee listened to a long- 
awaited explanation by Samuel Insull, 
potentate of gas, light and politics in 
Chicago. Mr. Insull, held in contempt 
of the Senate last year for refusing to 
tell who received $40,000 of the $237,925 
he passed out for the 1926 primary 
campaign, testified that the $40,000 had 
gone equally to two local campaigners in 
Cook County, not to Frank L. Smith. 
Asked why he subsidized politics, Mr. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 
Insull said, “I like the game.” The Com- the Administration sidetracked embarrass- was described as an almost “overly 


mittee continued pondering ‘“‘the game.” 


Hearst Documents. The special com- 
mittee investigating the documents with 
which Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
tried to show a bribery plot between Mex- 
ico and U. S. Senators (Time, Dec. 19 
et seq.), approached the conclusion that 
Publisher Hearst was a knave or a dolt 
or both. Handwriting experts last week 
pronounced the documents, for which 
Publisher Hearst paid $20,000, to be inept 
forgeries. The evidence pointed toward 
the Hearst agent, Miguel Avila, as one of 
the forgers, though this was not proved. 
Publisher Hearst protested his own inno- 
cence, agreed he had been bamboozled 
but again insisted a bribery plot had been 
afoot. This time the Senators ignored 
Publisher Hearst. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


“War” 


With the State Department s approval, 
Secretary Wilbur of the Navy last week 
ordered 1,400 U. S. Marines to join their 
1.415 companions already in Nicaragua. 
Instead of troopships, Secretary Wilbur 
assigned a mine-layer, a submarine tender 
and three cruisers to transport the men; 
an oiler and an ammunition ship to carry 
their supplies.* 

Secretary Wilbur then announced: 
“Major Gen. Lejeune, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, will make an inspection 
of the Marines stationed in Nicaragua.... 
He will sail on Jan. 9.” 

Citizens were startled. Was the Nic- 
araguan affair so grave that the grim- 
jawed top Marine of all must take com- 
mand? An “official” report was published 
that General Lejeune’s departure had been 
precipitated by a dark thing in the Marine 
Corps. Two Marine deserters, said the 
story. were teaching tricks of their trade 
to the rebel, Sandino (see p. 16). 

General Lejeune. Secretary Wilbur and 
the State Department denied the sub- 
stance of this report. The nature and 
purpose of Genzral Lejeune’s “inspection” 
remained a mystery. “I don’t know what 
I will do until I get there.” he said. 

Like almost everything he does, Secre- 
tarv Wilbur's ordering of Marines last 
week aroused criticism. Why had ade- 
quate reinforcements not been kept ready 
somewhere near Nicaragua? Of the 1.400 
men embarking. 500 were at San Diego, 
Calif.: the rest had to be collected from 
Charleston, S. C., Hampton Roads, Va., 
Philadelphia and even Brooklyn. 

Congressmen agitated the broader ques- 
tion of whether or not “war” existed and 
was justified in Nicaragua. Defenders of 

*Four U. S. warships were already in or near 
Nicaraguan waters: The Special Service Squad- 
ron, composed of the cruisers Rochester, Denver, 
Galveston, Tulsa. 


ing resolutions (see THE CONGRESS). 


But Congress could not silence embar- 
rassing remarks by citizens such as one 





© Acme 


ANDREW JACKSON GILL‘S 


get refned and 


have our day.” 


“Some of us 


(See col. 3) 


Harold Leavey of Brooklyn, N. Y., father 
of one of the embarking Marines. Said 
Mr. Leavey: “The boys are being sent 
to fight for the Wall Street brokers, not 
Uncle Sam. I’m only a poor milkman 
and I need my boy more than they do.” 


S-4 Aftermath 


The Navy’s Court of Inquiry to in- 
vestigate the S-4 disaster convened last 
week at Boston, visited the S-8 (sister of 
the S-7. With the S-8, personnel and 
equipment arranged as the S-4’s presum- 
ably had been, the Court quizzed the 
S-8’s red-headed young commander, Lieut. 
Frank L. Worden, to visualize the instant 
and circumstances of the S-4’s goring by 
the destroyer Paulding. 

Lieut. Commander John S. Baylis of 
the Paulding, present as “an interested 
party,’ was formally made a defendant 
in the trial. 

As Lieut. Worden answered questions, 
the faces of his fellow Navy men relaxed. 
Slowly but steadily, any blame for the 
collision was shifted from the Paulding 
to the S-4, though the latter’s chief, the 
late Lieut. Commander Roy K. Jones, 


cautious” officer. 
The inquiry continued. 


Critic Silenced. Purple with cold, 
humble in spirit, Major Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, one of the most 
vociferous orators in the U. S. House 
of Representatives, arrived at Boston. 
The Navy had given him a ride around 
Cape Cod from New London, Conn., in 
the S-8 which made a dive on the way. 
Major La Guardia, gallant aviator, had 
never before sailed in a submarine. Said 
he: “I tore up a speech I had all ready 
to deliver in Congress. I have found it 
seems much easier to navigate a sub- 
marine from the office building of the 
House of Representatives than from the 
conning tower of a submarine.” He re- 
turned to Congress, his cudgel up for the 


Navy. 


Salvage work on the S-4 was continued 
by 18 expert divers under Rear Admiral 
Frank H. Brumby. Seventeen shapes, 
sodden with oil and sea water, were re- 
trieved, including the corpse of Lieut. 
Commander Jones. Twenty more “diving 
days” were needed to raise the hulk. 


HEROES 

In Newburyport 

Three years ago, one Andrew J. 
(“Bossy”) Gillis, red-headed retired Navy 
“gob,” bought a choice corner in New- 
buryport, Mass., and set about erecting a 
gasoline station. Staid citizens invoked 
the town’s zoning ordinance and stopped 


him. They were visited with red-headed 
revenge. 
“Bossy” Gillis strewed his vacant lot 


with tombstones and household crockery 
labelled: “The Spirit of Newburyport.” 
He called on Mayor Mike Cashman, 
punched his jaw and spent two months in 
jail denouncing “the fossils that run this 
burg.” 

Still denouncing fossils, “Bossy” Gillis 
yan last November for Mayor of New- 
buryport. Without knowing quite why, 
Newburyport elected him. Last fortnight, 
he took office. Last week, he began boss- 
ing. 

Specimen statements by Mayor Gillis: 

(On patronage )—‘*What the hell! We 
won, didn’t we? Don’t the winners deserve 
the gravy?” 

(On “Goldtooth” Mahoney, town em- 
ploye)—“He did me dirt. He can loaf 
somewhere else.” 

(To the police force)—‘‘All youse guys 
are going to work an extra hour every day 
and you're going to like it. 

“J. D. Foley, don’t spend your time 
talking. Keep moving. Leave the ladies 
alone until after duty’s over. Use better 


judgment. Stop talking politics. Keep 
moving. Report cars parked in the 
street all night. Prosecute the parkers. 


“Lynch, take a run down to the gas 
house now and then and look things over. 
Don’t strain your eyesight 


“Mason... Keep out of garages, 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 
stores and restaurants. Give drunks a song” for him in front of the U. S. Lega- 
show. Don’t club them. tion. He made one of his shortest speeches: 


“Gove, keep on the move. Don’t get 
acquainted. It won’t be long now. 

“E. A. Sullivan, keep out of the depot. 
It’s too warm there. 

(On his mail)—‘‘They must think I got 
nothing to do but open envelopes. Here’s 
a letter from some guy I pushed into the 
river once. And look at this—a mash note 
from some skirt.” 

(On “bums”’)—“You can’t tell about 
bums. Some of us grow up and get re- 
fined and have our day. Then watch 
out!” 


Mavor “Bossy” Gillis was not New- 
buryport’s first eccentric hero. Late in the 
18th century, an illiterate tanner named 
Timothy Dexter, who had made a fortune 
in Continentals, moved to Newburyport 
and there performed commercial prodigies. 
He shipped mittens and warming pans to 
the West Indies, coal cargoes to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He cornered the whale- 
bone market. His profits startled. 

Styling himself “Lord,” Timothy Dex- 
ter crowned a haddock-hawker his poet 
laureate with a wreath of parsley. He 
drank copiously, published incessant 
screeds of his own and built a house which 
bristled with minarets and was approached 
through a triumphal arch surmounted wich 
wooden statues of heroes, from Adam to 
Timothy Dexter, at whom, as at “Bossy” 
Gillis, the world gaped. 


“The Marvel Child’’ 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh entered the reception 
hall. The crowd of stiffly dressed, excited 
diplomats caught their breaths as President 
Miguel Paz Barahona motioned him to the 
presidential chair. The U. S. youth, un- 
surprised, sat gravely down. Speeches. 
Hondurans coined for him a new nick- 
name, “The Marvel Child.” He was pre- 
sented with a wafer thin watch hidden 
inside a U. S. $20 gold piece. In the street 
an unidentified citizen rushed excitedly 
through his escort, seized him firmly; 
lifted him high; screaming “The greatest 
man on earth.” When native maidens 
rushed forward at Toncontin Field the 
U. S. youth hopped hurriedly into the 
cockpit of The Spirit of St. Louis, headed 
for Nicaragua. 


Managua, Nicaragua. The good will 
landing of the air ambassador had been 
somewhat marred in the world’s eyes by 
the death of certain U. S. Marines who 
were bent on armed enforcement of U. S. 
decrees in Nicaragua. Col. Lindbergh de- 
toured 30 miles to avoid the battleground. 
He dropped from the sky into a thunder- 
storm of welcome. A huge banner billowed 
out the words “Envoy of Peace and Good 
Will from Coolidge.” An excited restau- 
ranteur sprinkled champagne in the street 
over which he was to pass. National Holi- 
day was declared. Speeches. Eight hun- 
dred native school children hel.’ a “sing 


“I thank you for the reception accorded 
me.” No references were made in the ad- 
jectivally enthusiastic press to the recent 
fatal fighting between natives and U. S. 
Marines. 


San Jose, Costa Rica. For two weeks, 
grunting laborers worked at Sabana, nor- 








JosepuH P. Day 


. had handled . . 


(See col. 3) 


the sale. 


mally a cattle pasture for the poorest 
farmers, smoothing it out for Col. Lind- 
bergh’s landing wheels. A special stamp 
issue was prepared; the government de- 
creed free railway rides for all who wished 
to welcome the flyer. President Ricardo 
Jiminez described him as “created ex- 
pressly by the Supreme Power for mar- 
velous flights exalts the airplane and 
consecrates it anew.” He hovered over 
Sabana, swooped three times and circled; 
finally dropped a note that he could not 
land until police cleared the pasture. They 
did. The Spirit of St. Louis was trundled 
into a specially built barbed wire cage. 
Speeches. He attended the New Year’s 
Ball, postponed from Jan. 1 in his honor. 
By cfficial decree the champagne tax was 
removed, slicing its price to $2.50 a bottle, 
guaranteeing one of the gayest nights in 
Costa Rican chronicles. 


Panama. At Campo Lindbergh, the 
Spirit of St. Louis circled overhead and 
slid to earth. A national holiday. Speeches. 
Senora Guilermo Garcia de _ Paredes, 
daughter of President Chiari, gave birth 
to a boy that morning. Sentiment recom- 
mended she name him after the famed 
guest from Northern skies. 


Itinerary. Originally Col. Lindbergh 
intended flying from Panama __ back 
through air already traversed, over Yuca- 
tan, across the sea to Cuba. He planned 
to lengthen the route to take a glimpse 


by eliminating a wide sea jump. Bogota 
was, provisionally, his next stop beyond 
Panama. The long jump over the moun- 
tains was exceptionally dangerous; pres- 
sure was brought to bear on him by local 
aviation experts to forsake it. Col. Lind- 
bergh was undecided. Should he dis- 
regard the danger and follow the pro- 
posed circle to Cuba the route planned 
was Panama; Bogota, Colombia; Caracas, 
Venezuela; over the sea and the Lesser 
Antilles to the Virgin Islands; Porto 
Rico; to Santo Domingo; to Port au 
Prince; to Havana. He plans to make 
his final port by Jan. 16, in time to add 
fullest measure of U. S. glamour to the 
celebration. 


PROHIBITION 


Flags, Bells 


“Loyal people everywhere are requested 
to display the flag of the U. S.” on Mon- 
day, Jan. 16. They are asked to ring their 
churchbells steadily for eight minutes at 
high noon. 

Because on that day President Coolidge 
will visit Cuba? Because on that day good 
will in the Western Hemisphere is to be 
promoted by the Pan-American Congress 
at Havana? Is Jan. 16 a national holiday, 
a hero’s birthday, an armistice day? 

No. The cause for the flag-waving and 
bell-ringing, as requested by the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, will be the 
eighth anniversary of Prohibition. The 
League called the latter the “new Declar- 
ation of Independence.” The League 
expected 25,000 churches and hundred- 
thousands of citizens to take part. The 
League said its two-day demonstration, 
which begins with sermons on Jan. 15, 
would be unique in church history and 
would “serve as a notice to public officials.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Tammany 

Last month, Tammany Hall, famed 
Manhattan political lair, was sold for 
$700,000. Last fortnight, the vigilant New 
York World reported the property resold 
for $800,000. None cried “Graft!” But 
Tammanyites asked, “Who profited?” 
Joseph P. Day, whose reputation as a real- 
tor in and about Manhattan is no less illus- 
trious than Peter Minuit’s,* had handled 
both the sale and the speedy resale. The 
question having arisen, Mr. Day an- 
nounced that the resale price was $770,- 
ooo. The question being pressed, Mr. Day 
agreed that the 10% profit should go to 
Tammany Hall. 


On G old Hill 

“The Third Engineers are proud of their 
comrade.” So reads a bronze tablet to be 
affixed to Gold Hill, which looms beside 
the longest dry cut in the Panama Canal. 
This cut, nine miles in length, was called 
Culebra (meaning “snake’’) until, in 1913, 


*{n 1626, Peter Minuit bought Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for 60 guilders ($24) 
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President Wilson renamed it Gaillard in 
memory of its engineer, the late Lieut. 
Col. David Dubose Gaillard. Last week, 
Mrs. Gaillard arrived in Panama for the 
dedication. 


“Flooey!” 

One night last week, Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth of the U. S. House seized his 
home telephone and spoke excitedly to 
policemen, firemen. According to report 
his words were: “Something terrible is 
happening in my cellar! The furnace has 
gone flooey! It’s going to explode!” 
Policemen lumbered. Firemen dashed. In 
the Longworth furnace, they discovered a 
broken water coil, ripped it out. Mrs. 
Longworth, “fourth lady of the land” (see 
p. 7), served coffee & perfectos. 


Hat 


At Frankfort, Ky., small Fleming 
Thompson, aged 13, put on a top hat and 
canvassed Kentucky's House of Repre- 
sentatives for an appointment as page- 
boy. Voted down, he applied to the State 
Senate, which last week voted that Flem- 
ing Thompson might be personal page-boy 
for Lieutenant Governor James Breathitt 
provided he continued wearing a top hat 
throughout the Senate’s session. 


Duck Hunter 


Currituck Sound, N. C., is dotted around 
with cement-floored pits where men of 
leisure take their ease in wintry weeks to 
shoot wild fowl. Theodore Douglas Rob- 
inson, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is 
no man of leisure. Last week, waiting on 
an island in Currituck for a Navy plane 
to fetch him and his dead ducks, Mr. Rob- 
inson grew impatient. Currituck was freez- 
ing. The Navy must be run. Up he got 
and helped his guide push, pole and slide 
their boat through Currituck ice to the 
mainland. 


Federated Farmers? 


Governor Albert Cabell Ritchie of 
Maryland is devoted to States Rights. But 
last week, at a convention of Maryland 
farmers, he proposed something Federal in 
scope—a compact national organization of 
farmers, comparable to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and for it Government 
aid comparable to Industry’s tariff, La- 
bor’s immigration law, Banking’s Federal 
Reserve. 


Lay Lawyer 

Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith of New 
York never took Bar examinations. But he 
has studied law. So expert has he become 
on his State’s constitution that one Man- 
hattan law firm would pay him $50,000 
per annum to join its staff if he were free 
and qualified. Last week, Smith-smitten 
citizens proposed an act of the New York 


Legislature to recognize Governor Smith’s 
lay training in the law, to admit him un- 
examined to the Bar. 


. 


In California 

Not long ago, Californians cried: ‘Save 
the redwoods!” The world’s tallest trees 
were being cut down for grape stakes and 
railroad ties. Many a redwood was saved. 

Last week, Governor Clement Calhoun 
Young of California cried: “Save the 
beaches!” In a newspaper article he 


THE GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA 
“Save the beaches!” 


declared that oil interests were menacing 
the “spectacular charm,” “the permanent 
scenic and spiritual enrichment,” of the 
littoral playground of Californians and 
their visitors. Let oil-drilling be remitted, 
asked Governor Young, until means could 
be found to prevent the defacement and 
pollution of scenery whose value is ‘“un- 
measurably greater than the value of all 
the oil ee ; 

Governor Young’s article appeared in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, owned by Oil- 
man William Randciph Hearst. 


“Bit of a Jibe” 

Last week in Cleveland, Bishop Fred- 
erick Llewelyn Deane of Aberdeen and 
Orkney, repeated a “bit of a jibe” about 
a woman (the U. S.) who rushed up to a 
kindly old gentleman (Great Britain), 
begged him to hold her baby (the League 
of Nations), then disappeared. Up rose 
Newton Diehl Baker to whom the League 
is dear. Said he: “I am not one of those 
who disowned the baby, bishop.” 


Invitation 


Impressed by the way he conducted him- 
self last summer in Europe, the Mardi 
Gras Committee of New Orleans last week 
announced that it had invited glib, dapper 





Mayor James John Walker of New York 
to be Lord High Chamberlain of its revels 
next month. Mayor Walker was reported 
trying to contrive to accept. 





ART 


Salomon Sale 





A century and a half ago the ladies of 
France, their skirts shining like inverted 
sprays of silver in the light of many can- 
dles, looked over their fans at a crumbling 
world and at gentlemen who took snuff, 
with elaborate and effeminate gesture, from 
small, silver boxes. In the rooms where 
they danced or laughed or whispered were 
chairs, tapestried in stiff silk, little friv- 
olous statues, the infinitely suave and 
polished paintings of Watteau or Jean 
Honoré Fragonard. Last week, in Man- 
hattan, snuff boxes, chairs, desks, paint- 
ings, tapestries, busts, the wide golden 
branches in which tall candles had once 
burned brightly, were offered for sale at 
the American Art Galleries. These—877 
pieces which had formed the collection 
of the late Mrs. William Salomon, wife 
of famed Banker William Salomon—were 
considered to comprise, with few excep- 
tions,* the finest such collection in the 
world. 

The sale lasted for four days. The 
first three were spent in auctioning off 
the smaller, the less valuable pieces. A 
rich woman purchased a pair of Irish sil- 
ver sauce-boats for $2,500; other collec- 
tors bought in card-tables, marble clocks, 
lamps, figurines, inkstands, door knockers, 
small sofas and chairs, portraits of French 
ladies whose furtive, lovely faces looked 
down with gay bewilderment at the sol- 
emn faces of antique dealers and U. S. 
ladies of fashion. On the fourth day of 
the sale the finest pieces were brought on 
the platform; the buyers, in their excite- 
ment, kept crossing their knees or pow- 
dering their noses. 

So aroused were the buyers by the 
fourth day’s display that they furnished 
almost $500,000 for the remaining pieces 
in the Salomon Collection; in the first 
three days they had paid altogether a 
little less than $200,000. Mrs. Elisha 
Walker, Manhattan social bigwig, suc- 
cessfully proffered $44,000 for six tapes- 
tried chairs and a so‘a that had been 
made, a long time ago, for Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. A little Watteau, 
which showed a pale libidinous god making 
love to a plump nymph, went to a dealer 
for $12,500. A portrait by Fragonard of 
the Chevalier de Billaut, “in gay attire, 
seated in a chair,” drew $24,000 from 
P. W. French & Co. P. W. French & Co. 
also paid the highest price—$28,ooo—that 
was offered for any single item. This 
secured them a bust of Madame de 
Wailly, wife of Charles de Wailly, court 
architect to the last king of France. A 
lady with long thick curls, a sullen mouth 
and a thick nose, her oblique but unmis- 
takable disdain was not softened by the 
compliment. 


* More valuable collections of French art: 
museum collections of France; the Wallace Col- 
lection, London. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 
On the Map 


President Coolidge to the Caribbean. 
Lindbergh around its Southern end in great 
On the island of Cuba a Con- 


swoops. 
ference of all the Americas. These events, 
close crowding, make the shimmering 


Caribbean and her major islands news, this 
week. 

Cuba. Independent of Spain since 
1898, and of the U. S. since 1901. A re- 
public. But the U. S. retains rights of 
intervention and maintains a naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay (see Map). Population 
75% white. A 700-mile highway, bisecting 
Cuba, is now building by 5,000 men. Ha- 
vana a superb metropolis: palaces, plazas, 
colonnades, tropical parks. Cigars ex- 
ported annually 90,000,000. Best Corona 
Coronas come from the region of Vuelta 
Abajo in western Cuba. 

Jamaica. Since 1655 a British pos- 
session. British Governor. Kingston a 
splendid city, smart hotels. Here Negroes 
know and keep their place. Bananas now 
replace as chief export the famed rum & 
ginger. Jamaica was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494, on his second voyage to 
America. This time he came not with 
three ships, but with 14 sturdy caravels, 
plus three great galleons, bringing colonists 
and 12 zealous Benedictine missionaries 
headed by Father Bernardino Buil. 

Haiti. One island: two republics. Re- 
public of Haiti: blacks and French mulat- 
tos. Dominican Republic: Spanish cre- 
oles, scrambled mulattos, Indians. Do- 
minicans speak Spanish, Haitians hear 
French. Santo Domingo seems still a 16th 
Century Spanish town and is the oldest 
European settlement in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Toussaint L’Ouverture, “The 
Black Bolivar,” won Haitian independence 
from Emperor Napoleon. Today the U.S. 
maintains a nebulous protectorate to check 
the once incessant revolutions at Port au 
Prince, Haiti. In back country Haiti are 
congo folk, who practice voodoo rites. Co- 
lumbus discovered the island and named it 
“Hispaniola,” (Espagnola) Little Spain. 

Porto Rico. People: U. S. citizens. 
Horace M. Towner is the U. S. Governor. 
His salary $10,000. Population: Spanish 
whites 950,000, mulattos 300,000, blacks 
50,000. The natives elect their own Senate 
& House and further elect a resident Com- 
missioner who represents them in the U. S. 
Congress. Island ceded by Spain to U. S. 
in 1898. At San Juan is the ancient Shrine 
of Ponce de Leén and the new Condado- 
Vanderbilt Hotel. Juan Ponce de Leén 
Was appointed by Columbus the Lieut. 
Governor of “Hispaniola” (Haiti) and 
from there captured the island of Porto 
Rico, believing it to abound in gold. 
Thence, he set out to discover the present 
island of Bimini, supposed to contain the 
“Fountain of Youth,” but missed Bimini 
and discovered a bogus spring in Florida. 

Guadeloupe. Here reside proud, stal- 
wart, race-conscious black. French Col- 
ony. Emperor Napoleon lost 3,000 black 


Guadeloupe soldiers during his retreat 
from Moscow. 

Martinique. Another French colony. 
Birthplace of the Empress Josephine, con- 
sort of Napoleon. 

Barbados. Expansive green plains, 
cheerful white houses, no jungle. British 





©Keystone 
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He alluded to Bolivar. 


possession. Burial place of Palaeologus, 
last of the line of Bizantine Emperors. 


Pan-A merica 

“Since Liberty was won the most tran- 
scendental act in the internal life of 
America will probably be the holding at 
Havana of the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference.” 

Sounding off with this truly transcen- 
dental overstatement, President Gerardo 
Machado of Cuba strove, last week, with 
titanic hospitality to welcome the dele- 
gates of 21 American nations who were 
in process of convening at his Capital. 

Just 102 years ago the first truly Pan- 
American conference was assembled at 
Panama City by the great Simon Bolivar, 
“The Liberator,” whose feat in kindling 
South America to shake off her bondage 
to Europe stands indirectly alluded to by 
President Machado. Unfortunately the 
Conference of 102 years ago accomplished 
absolutely nothing. What will be accom- 
plished by the Pan-American Conference 
of 1928? 

There are two schools of thought and 
proposed action. One, headed by the U. S., 
seeks to exclude major political issues. 
tries to keep the Conference and its per- 
manent agency* in a rut of cumulative, 
bureaucratic progress: pamphlets 
scholarships lectures 


* The Pan-American Union, located in the 
$1,000,000 Pan-American Building at Washing- 
ton. 


infini- 





tudes of supplemental Pan-American 
societies emotion - « Same 
soap... . 


Spokesman for this First School is Dr. 
Leo Stanton Rowe, Director-General of 
The Pan-American Union at Washington 
and a U. S. delegate to the Conference 
(See THe Presipency ). He recently said: 
“The Sixth Pan-American Congress is not 
intended to accomplish results of a spec- 
tacular nature. 

“Broadly speaking, the topics included 
in the agenda of the Conference may be 
divided into six groups: First, the organi- 
zation problems of the Pan-American 
Union; second, questions of an_ inter- 
American judicial nature; third, problems 
of communication; fourth, intellectual 
co-operation; fifth, economic problems, 
and sixth, social problems.” 

The Second School represented at the 
Conference desires to burst through the 
bureaucratic, stereotyped agenda. An 
ardent “Second Schooler’? is President 
Isidoro Ayora of Ecuador. His words: 
“Tt is necessary to step from verbal and 
declamatory Pan-Americanism to 
concrete Pan-Americanism to the 
effective and total recognition of identical 
rights for all American states repel- 
ling the possibility that there may exist 
or could exist, governments or peoples 
that domineer. ‘i 

This, the Second School wants to force 
the U. S. to cease to ‘“domineer’—in 
Nicaragua, for instance (See NICARAGUA). 
Another prominent Second Schooler is 
black President Louis Borno of Haiti who 
demands “mutual Pan-American respect 
of liberty, independence and territorial 
integrity.” Another is President Augusto 
B. Leguia of Peru: “The two Americas, 
different in origin, will (must) be equal 
in their final destiny.” 

The Second School will be handicapped 
at the Conference by the fact that none 
of its representatives will have the rank 
of a Chief Executive. whereas the First 
School will be strengthened by the prestige 
of President Calvin Coolidge and by the 
primeval emotion which Colonel Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh is expected to pro- 
duce by landing at Havana while the Con- 
ference is assembling. 

For 1o2 years no Pan-American pow- 
wow has taken an effective step toward 
solving the great political problem which 
also confronts The League of Nations, 
namely how to protect the little frogs in 
the world puddle from the big. Pre- 
sumably the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference will not solve the Great Enigma. 
Rather it will draw into a trifle closer 
understanding of one another 21 nations 
whose political problems are, after all, 
dwarfed by the vital need of keeping in 
motion the vast interchange of their 
mutual trade. 


Beacon 


To place the bones of Christopher Co- 
lumbus in a $4.000,000 memorial light- 
house. To erect the lighthouse in a park 
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near Santo Domingo* already set aside 
by the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public. To offer $50,000 in prizes for 
lighthouse designs. Such were details of 
a project announced, a fortnight ago, by 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American 
Union, at Washington. Already the Dom- 
inican Government has appropriated 
$300,000. The rest will be raised by gen- 
eral appeals throughout the Americas. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


“What the Worker Wants” 


To sit and vote as equals in a new 
“TJouse of Parliament” hurried, last week, 
representatives of the toilers and officers 
of the vast Dunlop Rubber Co., near 
Birmingham. Each proud, contented 
toiler-“M.P.” had been.elected by the 
secret ballots of 150 constituents. A 
“Constitution” stood ratified by the 
“House of Parliament,” and to it all Dun- 
loppers pledged allegiance and _ obedi- 
ence. : 

All this—‘“Parliament,” “M.P.’s,” “Con- 
stitution”—is the ripe product of eight 
years spent in creating “what the worker 
wants” by Sir Eric Campbell Geddes, as- 
tute, experienced, intelligent Chairman of 
Dunlop’s board. 

Said Sir Eric: “We now have a council 
chamber that is at once a monument to 
what has been accomplished and a symbol 
of future harmony... . In the bad old 
days in industry, before the round-the- 
table idea had taken root, operatives knew 
nothing and cared less about the diffi- 
culties of management. . . . It is not too 
much to say that the increasing co-opera- 
tion of our operatives has been a most 
important factor in steering this organiza- 
tion into smoother financial waters. hd 

Better known in the U. S. than Sir Eric 
Campbell Geddes, 52, is his younger 
brother, Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes, 
48, recent British Ambassador to the U. S. 
(1920-24) and previously Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal. 

Sir Eric Geddes, less the scholar-diplo- 
mat, more the born executive, came young 
to the U. S. from England and forgot 
social caste while he worked for the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Soon he went out 
to build bridges, tracks and soaring tres- 
tles in India. Returning, he won further 
experience with the British North-Eastern 
Railway. 

During the War he solved transport 
problems for the British General Staff and 
was rewarded with the First Lordship of 
the Admiralty (1917-18). Intensely prac- 
tical, he soon secured appointment to deal 
with reconstruction problems as Minister 
of Transport (1919-21). Since then two 
industries have engrossed him: Dunlop 
Rubber, and Imperial Airways Ltd., the 
veteran cross channel flying firm of whose 
board he is active Chairman. On rails, on 

*Capital of the republic of the same name, in 
the island of Haiti, West Indies, Santo Domingo 


is the oldest existing settlement of white men in 
the New World. 


rubber, and on air his high achievements 
leap and lead. 


Dole 


“Old uns,” widows between the ages of 
65 and 70, crowded into British branch 
post offices, last week, in piteous, hopeful, 
halting ranks, numbering some’ 450,000. 
Sympathetic post people registered the 





Sir Ertc CAMPBELL GEDDES 


Two industries engross him. 


(See col. 1) 


widows’ names and proofs of age and 
widowhood in mossy ledgers. Then to 
each bona fide applicant they passed out 
“ten bob” (10 shillings: $2.43). 

Until Death comes these saving driblets 
will continue weekly. They commenced, 
last week, when there came automatically 
into effect Section Three of the Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pen- 
sions Act of 1925. 

At present no less than 15,000,000 Brit- 
ons of the wage earning class are “cov- 
ered” by ill-health, unemployment, acci- 
dent, old age, or life insurance imposed or 
furnished by the State. Each week more 
than 1,250,000 old age pensions are paid 
—this in the face of a national budgetary 
deficit exceeding $830,000,000 for the past 
twelvemonth. 


200,000 Slave 


Extracting palm kernels, picking kola 
nuts, pressing out palm oil and tending 
ginger plants are still the toilsome daily 
occupations of some 200,000 slaves who 
were legally made free, last week, in the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. 

Apathetic to mere law, the onetime 
slaves were glad to continue toiling for 


their former masters, last week, because 
Sierra Leone is so impoverished and un- 
developed that many a free man cannot 
earn a slave’s adequate “board and keep.” 
Commenting, the British Governor of 
Sierra Leone, Brig. Gen. Sir Joseph Byrne, 
said: “Although the freeing of the slaves 
is a step of great importance, it marks 
what is only a beginning toward the ulti- 
mate ideal of abolition of unpaid com- 
munal labor.” 

The slaves were freed, chiefly due to 
parlor agitation in London, by decree of 
the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, 
an appointive body chairmaned by the 
British Governor and containing a minor- 
ity of native chiefs. The anti-slavery 
decree allows no compensation to onetime 
slave owners, gives to each freed slave the 
right to claim a plot of the now too plen- 
teous waste Government land. 


Down to Rio 


Like a spry cock sparrow followed by 
two plump robins there hopped off the 
steamer Avelona, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
last week, David Lloyd George, followed 
by his wife Dame Margaret, and their 
daughter Megan. 

Soon the Lloyd George family were 
welcomed as official and honored guests 
of the Estados Unidos do Brazil by Presi- 
dent Dr. Washington Luis Pereira de 
Souza. Three days in Rio and two more of 
inland excursioning, to be followed by a 
swift return to England, was the vacation 
program of the onetime British Prime 
Minister. Ever to the fore, he made the 
now smart British holiday trip to Brazil in 
the wake of famed Poet-Jungle-Chronic- 
ler Rudyard Kipling who recently “rolled 
down to Rio” and stayed to praise a land 
almost as rich and wondrous as “Kipling’s 
India.” 

On the way to Rio, Mr. Lloyd George 
crossed the Equator and was _ rousingly 
ducked in consequence by “Father Nep- 
tune.” Miss Megan Lloyd George con- 
fided to ship companions that she plans to 
stand for Parliament on returning to 
England. 


Mission of Thanks 


Pale, sad, oval face. 

Sharp nose. 

Bushy brows, moustache. 

Slender figure. 

An Irishman answering to this descrip- 
tion is expected to arrive at Manhattan on 
January 18th, in the premiere suite of the 
S. S. Homeric. He is William Thomas 
Cosgrave, President of the Irish Free 
State. “I cross the Atlantic,” he said last 
week, “on a simple, non-political mission 
of thanks to the American people 
For many years, during our struggle for 
Irish independence, we received more than 
$15,000,000 from America every Christ- 
mas It is due in no small measure 
to America that our long drawn out strug- 
gle . . Was. brought to a_ successful 
issue. Besides thanking the Amer- 
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ican people through President Coolidge, I 
hope to meet as many Americans as pos- 
sible Si 

That President Cosgrave may meet as 
many Irish-Americans as possible during 
his projected 16 days in the U. S., it was 
announced that he would make a brief 
swing around Manhattan, through Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston, with only a brief 
courtesy call at Washington. Irish folk re- 
joiced that soon two slender, sharp-nosed 
presidents would shake each other by the 
hand, cementing bonds of unity. Mean- 
while they scanned and praised once more 
the dynamic, fateful career of William 
Thomas Cosgrave. 

A child, he studiously attended the strict 
Christian Brothers’ schools in Dublin. A 
boy, he clerked over groceries. A youth, 
he espoused the passionate and patriotic 
doctrines of Sinn Fein. A man, he com- 
bined steady, profitable attention to busi- 
ness with such tireless subversion against 
the British that in 1916 he was sentenced 
to death, and only escaped under the gen- 
eral amnesty of 1917. 

Although zealous, Mr. Cosgrave was not 
immediately conspicuous in a party of 
zealots. 
Eireann, he advanced to cabinet rank in 
the Provisional Government; but in the 
spring of 1922 he was still little known to 
Irishmen. Yet when winter came he was, 
and is now President of the Irish Free 
State. 

This destiny drew nigh when President 
Arthur Griffith of the Provisional Govern- 
ment found himself obliged to go to Lon- 
don in the summer of 1922, and appointed 
as his deputy in Dublin his warm personal 
friend William Thomas Cosgrave. On 
Aug. 12 President Griffith died. Ten days 
later the Government was further smitten 
by the assassination of its next most prom- 
inent leader, Michael Collins. With Grif- 
fith and Collins dead, the presidential toga 
descended upon Mr. Cosgrave, and he was 
formally elected President on Dec. 6, 1922. 

Although the Cosgrave Government is 
now solidly in power it is menaced by the 
stubborn faction of famed Eamon de 
Valera. He collected campaign funds of 
$150,000 for the last Irish Free State elec- 
tion (Timer, Oct. 24), raising $5,000 in 
Ireland and $145,000 in the U. S. and Aus- 
tralia. Mr. de Valera is now in the U. S., 
again soliciting campaign funds; and it is 
to checkmate him that President Cosgrave 
comes to the U. S.—however loudly he may 
protest that his mission is “non-political.” 


Pedigreed King 

Tart-tongued Timothy Michael Healy, 
now retiring as Governor General of the 
Irish Free State (Time Dec. 26), sat with 
suspicious placidness, last week, through a 
long farewell dinner in his honor at Dublin. 

Came speechtime. At last “Tim” Healy 
could take his final fling. Roundly he 
flayed those Irishmen who disparage the 
King-emperor, wittily he concluded: 

“T have heard much talk about ‘our for- 
eign King,’ but there is one thing about 
this ‘foreign King,’ He is a gentleman and 
we know his pedigree. I wish we knew as 


Elected a Deputy of the Dail ~ 


much about those who talk about his 
‘interference’ in Irish affairs. 

“The English Government, in my five 
years in office, has never interfered to the 











Mr. PRESIDENT COSGRAVE 
Not immediately conspicuous. 
(See p. 14) 


extent of a tittle or a scintilla in any Irish 
matter I pledge my faith and 
honor upon this!” 


ITALY 


Dictations 


The 14 chief harbor cities of Italy, 
headed by Genoa, were created “restricted 
free ports,” last week by decree of Dicta- 
tor Benito Mussolini. The outstanding 
“free port” of Europe continues Gibraltar 
—a city of exotic bargains dear to tourists. 
At the new Italian “restricted free ports” 
a small duty will have to be paid on only 
a very few kinds of articles—these “to be 
announced later.” 


By invitation and command of Signor 
Mussolini, there was completed, last week, 
a score for the new Fascist Hymn of 
Labor. Composer: Pietro Mascagni, 
creator of the score of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Fascist critics cried “solemn, melo- 
dious, impetuous,” when his new opus was 
performed at Rome, last week, by a 250- 
piece brass band. 


With lively symptoms of pleasure, // 
Duce accepted as a gift, last week, a like- 
ness of himself measuring 26 square yards 
in area. It had been exhibited as “The 
Largest Portrait Photograph in the 
World,” at the recent National Photo- 
graphic Exposition, Rome. 


RUSSIA 


Sovielisms 

Lev Davidovitch Trotsky and the 900 
other prominent Opposition leaders who 
were recently expelled from the Commun- 
ist Party (Trme, Dec. 260) were further 
expelled, last week, from the Union Cen- 
tral Executive Committee or acting legis- 
lature of the Soviet Union. Expulsion 
was voted unanimously by the 21 mem- 
bers of the potent Presidium or Standing 
Committee, which held that: “Persons 
expelled from the Communist Party are 
not fit to be members of the legislature.” 
A similar act in the U. S. would be for 
the Republican Party (having suppressed 
all other parties) to expell from Congress 
even the “Insurgent Republicans.” 


The recently legalized death sentence 
for proven corruption in a Soviet official 
was applied, last week, for the first time 
in the case of Director Poliakov of the 
State Bank Grain Department and an as- 
sistant, M. Telesnin. Their crime: grant- 
ing concessions to private businessmen in 
return for fat bribes 


Comrade* Otto Schmidt, 37, learned 
editor of the Soviet Encyclopaedia (in six 
volumes), long prominent as Director of 
the State Book Publishing Monopoly, was 
announced by Moscow journals, last week, 
as the new Soviet Ambassador to Italy. 


FRANCE 


Ecu 

In the days of moping, pallid Louis IX, 
“Saint Louis” (1226-70), Frenchmen 
dealt in a gold coin called the ecu or 
“crown.” Last week M. le Professeur 
Charles Gide of the College de France 
proposed that a new ecu be struck with 
the value of one U. S. dollar and that the 
present depreciated franc (4¢) be 
scrapped. 

Cried he: “The spectacle of the franc at 
a fifth of its pre-War value is as pitiful a 
sight as the War-maimed poilus one en- 
counters in the streets! Salvation lies 
in a new currency, in severing all ties with 
the past! Already Belgium, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Russia have struck new coinst 

The best reason for reviving the 

ecu is that it would stop our people from 
thinking in terms of francs and would 
abolish forever the present distressing 
comparison of salaries and prices with 
those of pre-War days. . . . The franc, 
even at par (19.3¢) was a ridiculously 
small unit which never served any purpose 
except to. complicate bills and infest col- 
* An honorary title possessed only by members 
of the Communist Party. 

| Respectively the belga, schilling, pengo, and 
tchervonetz. 
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umns with fractions. . . . As for that ma- 
thematical microbe the centime ($.0004) 
it would have been discarded long ago if 
only someone had been able to reckon up 
the centuries wasted in counting such a 
monetary parasite.” 


Rebuff Rebuffed 


Between the pudgy, rheumatic yet ca- 
pable fingers of a great statesman a pen 
quivered. Aristide Briand was signing, 
last week, a cablegram to Frank Billings 
Kellogg. This was the third vital stroke 


in a game of diplomatic shuttlecock 
played since last spring between the 


Foreign Minister of France and the U. S. 
Secretary of State. 

First Stroke. M. Briand despatched to 
Mr. Kellogg a proposal that France and 
the U. S. should sign a two-power treaty 
perpetually “outlawing war” between their 
countries (TIME, July 4). 

Second Stroke, Secretary Kellogg re- 
plied by despatching to Paris an alterna- 
tive plan: 1) The treaty should not “out- 
law war,” but “renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy;’* and 2) The 
treaty should not be a two-power affair 
but a “multilateral compact” signed with 
the U. S. and France by all the Great 
Powers. 

In effect, France was rebuffed for pro- 
posing that she alone should be publicly 
linked in amity with WM. L’Oncle Sam. 

Third Stroke. Thus rebuffed, Foreign 
Minister Briand rebuffed back at Secre- 
tary Kellogg, last week, by “accepting in 
principle” the U. S. plan, but in such 
language that he virtually put forward a 
new and third proposal. He suggested 
that a treaty “renouncing aggressive war- 
fare” between France and the U. S. should 
be signed at once, and that this document 
should be expanded and transfused, at 
some future date, into a general treaty 
among the Powers. 

At Washington the State Department 
did not officially return the shuttlecock, 
last week, but Mr. Kellogg evinced dis- 
pleasure and let it be known that the 
negotiations would probably have to begin 
anew from original premises. From Paris 
a spiteful imputation was hurled by Le 
Quotidien: “In America it would be fine 
for the election prospects of the Re- 
publican party if, after having overthrown 
the work of Woodrow Wilson, they could 
pose as the real founders of peace among 
nations. But why should France play 
that game?” That is to say, France may 
prefer to work for universal peace through 
the League of Nations, and not through a 
U. S.-sponsored “multilateral pact.” 


* 


Rankling Abuse 


A knot of rustic, humble hillmen edged 
timidly, last week, through the massive 
gate of that onetime palace in which now 


*The U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee publicly made known its mystification 
as to just how much “renouncing war” differs 
from “outlawing war.” 


resides M. Gaston Doumergue, the pink- 


complexioned, affable, astute bachelor 
President of France. 
The humble hillmen were Andorrans 


with a grievance: Andorra is a tiny, an- 
cient principality between France and 
Spain of which the two “Suzerains and 
Princes” are the Bishop of Urgel, (Spain) 
and the President of France. Although 
M. le President must often carelessly for- 
get that he is a “Suzerain,” it was as 
Prince of Andorra and successor to the 
authority of the Kings of France, that 
Gaston Doumergue received the hillmen 
last week. 

Paternally he listened while they ex- 
plained that the Bishop of Urgel, his 
co-Suzerain, has recently appointed not 
Andorrans but Spaniards to carry the 
Andorra mails. Here was surely an abuse 
that stank to Heaven! Would not good 
Prince Gaston move the hard heart of the 
haughty Prince-Bishop? 

Last week good Prince Gaston tempor- 
ized, promised to investigate, tickled the 
coarse palates of the humble hillmen with 
a dinner of choice viands and choicer 
champagnes. 


NICARAGUA 
Defy! 


From the mountainous central wilds of 
Neuva Segovia, Nicaragua, the insurgent 
General Augusto Sandino hurled defiance, 
last week, at the U. S. Marines who are 
seeking to exterminate his forces (see 
below). In a proclamation smuggled to 
Mexico City and there released General 
Sandino cries: 

“T will not abandon my resistance until 
the . . . pirate invaders 
weak peoples are expelled from my 
country. I will make them realize 
that their crimes will cost them dear. 
There will be bloody combat. 

“Nicaragua shall not be the patrimony 
of Imperialists. I will fight for my cause 
as long as my heart beats. . . . If through 
destiny I should lose, there are in my 
arsenal five tons of dynamite which I will 
explode with my own hand. The noise of 
the cataclysm will be heard 250 miles. All 
who hear will be witness that Sandino is 
dead. Let it not be permitted that the 
hands of traitors or invaders shall profane 
his remains.” 


. assassins of 


Marines Succored 


Wheeling in a hot blue sky, U. S. supply 
planes rained upon the Nicaraguan town 
of Quilali picks, shovels, hatchets, crow- 
bars. Terrestrial Marines picked up eagerly 
these useful tools. They had just captured 
Quilali from General Augusto Sandino 
(see above) after a hot fight (Time, Jan. 
9), which continued, last week, resulting in 
the death of one more Marine, and the 
wounding of five more. It was to succor 
wounded Marines that the picks, shovels, 
hatchets and crowbars rained down. With 
them an emergency landing field was 





cleared, smoothed. When planes could 
land and take off, the more seriously 
wounded Marines, totaling nine, were 
flown, one at a time to the Nicaraguan 
Capital of Managua, and there tucked into 
clean hospital beds. 

Meanwhile General Augusto Sandino 
had withdrawn his forces in good order to 
El Chipote, 18 miles distant, in the Nica- 
raguan department of Neuva Segovia. lo 
exterminate him the U. S. Navy took ships 
(see ARMY and Navy). 


JAPAN 


Shattering Lngagement 


Officially announced at Tokyo, last week 
was the engagement of the Imperial Jap- 
anese heir presumptive, Prince Chichibu, 
to a commoner, Miss Setsu Matsudaira. 

In Japan the sensation far transcended 
that which would burst in Anglo-Saxon 
lands at the betrothal of Edward of Wales 
to a mere woman. The British House of 
Windsor is a sprig, a sapling, an upstart 
compared to the Japanese Imperial House, 
which reigned before the dawn of recorded 
Japanese history. Moreover the Emperor 
of Japan is a divine being, “‘descended from 
the Sun Goddess.” Emperor Hirohito 
has not yet a man child, and thus his 
brother, Prince Chichibu, is still presump- 
tively a vessel of the Sun Goddess. Last 
week old school Japanese were shocked at 
the possibility that a Son of Heaven may 
some day be born of a once common wo- 
man. 

Up-to-date Japanese rejoiced. Miss 
Setsu Matsudaira is lovely, intelligent, bril- 
liant, modern. Her father is the Japanese 
Ambassador at Washington, Mr. Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, who voluntarily renounced an 
inherited title. It is explained that her 
uncle, Viscount Matsudaira, stands ready 
to give her rank by adoption. Even so, 
however, she is not of one of the five 
princely houses from which consorts have 
previously been chosen for Japanese im- 
perial males. The engagement of Miss 
Matsudaira shatters a precedent, and is in 
time. with the quick tempo of modern 


Japan. 
CHINA 


Family Cabinet 


The great Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
journeyed from Shanghai to Nanking, last 
week, and there fulfilled his announced 
intention of assuming supreme civil and 
military command of the “Nationalist 
Government” (Time, Jan. 2). Soon he 
re-organized the Cabinet, appointing as 
Minister of Finance his wife’s brother, 
T. V. Soong, and as Minister of Recon- 
struction his step-nephew by marriage, 
Sun Fo (son of the late, “sainted” Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen). Excitement brewed and 
seethed as Marshal Chiang ordered into 
immediate session some scores of dele- 
gates who have remained impatiently as- 
sembled in Nanking eager to become the 
Nationalist Party Congress and decide the 
future course of the Nanking Government, 
which claims to represent the southern 
half of China. 
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MEDICINE | 





Race Improvement 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford sought to 
entertain the scientists who were at Battle 
Creek, Mich., last week for the Third Race 
Betterment Conference. The Fords took 
a four-piece orchestra with them to Battle 
Creek. There was to be square dancing 
in the Battle Creek Sanitarium’s gymna- 
sium. Girls from Battle Creek College 
went to dance. And they danced for the 
most part with each other, for the scien- 
tists, aware more of stiff joints than of 
dignity, refused to dance with the girls; 
contented themselves with watching. 


Physical Immortality. Sixteen years 
ago Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research took some 
cells from the heart of a chick embryo and 
began growing the isolated cells in his 
laboratory. They are still growing. Re- 
marked Dr. Carrel: 

“The cell is immortal. It is merely the 
fluid in which it floats which degenerates. 
Renew this fluid at intervals, give the cell 
something upon which to feed, and so far 
as we now know, the pulsation of life may 
go on iorever. 

“Quickly, involuntarily, the thought 
comes: Why not with man? Why not 
purge the body of the wornout fluids, de- 
velop a similar technique for renewing 
them—and so win immortality? 

“Although the body is composed of ele- 
ments that are potentially immortal, it is 
and always will be subject to senility and 
death. . . . Immortality is incompatible 
with: organization. But organization is 
necessary for the development of a highly 
differentiated nervous system and for the 
appearance of mental processes. 

“Death is the price we have to pay for 
possession of our brains. The price is not 
excessive because the mysterious energy 
which is created by the brain cells, or ex 
presses itself through them, is after all the 
greatest marvel of the universe.” 

Marriage. ‘We needn’t worry about 
the immortality of the individual, the im- 
mortality of life in the race is the 
important thing. . . . I cannot believe in 
companionate marriage. Trial marriage 
damages the race and is deteriorating in its 
effect. A proper marriage must last at least 
twenty-five years, for the child needs the 
care and counsel of its parents for that 
length of time. Making the most of one’s 
self and getting the best possible sex part- 
ner, so as to rear children better than their 
parents, is a sufficient ideal for the youth | 
of today. It is necessary to shed the old | 
religious ideals, superstitions and faiths. | 
The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins has 
done more harm biologically than anything 
else.” So said Dr. Aldred Scott Warthin, 
president of the National Association of 
American Physicians, 


Bad Girls. Tuberculosis has been in- 
creasing among women between the ages | 
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of 15 and 30. The causes, according to Dr. 
Sigard Adolphus Knopf of Manhattan: 


“1) The filmy modern dress of thin ma- 
terial, the sleeveless waist and short skirt, 
the low shoes and silk stockings worn in 
the coldest weather. 

““>) The insane desire of a boyish ap- 
pearance causing intentional undernour- 
ishment. rie 

“2) Too much night life, resulting in 
insufficient sleep and generally too many 
cigarets and too much bad liquor.” 

Moron Marriages. Detroit’s Commis- 
sioner of Health, Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, 
recommended: ‘““Those who show them- 
selves to be morons should be de-sexed 
before they reach the reproductive stage. 
Then they should be encouraged to marry, 
because marriage tends to stabilize and 
fix the location of those people. The State 
could afford te pay those of this class a 
small annuity so long as they complied 
with the law.” 

Race Suicide. The man generally cred- 
ited with having invented the phrase “race 
suicide,” Professor Edward Alsworth Ross 
of the University of Wisconsin, spoke with 
his usual terseness: “Broadly speaking, 
those who rise in life or attain any worthy 
form of success find out how to curtail the 
size of their families and do curtail them. 
On the other hand, it is made dangerous 
to give this information to ignorant and 
poor couples, many of whom feel them- 
selves to be in the greatest need of it and 
desire it keenly.” 

Obesity as much as drinking is a form 
of self-indulgence, decided Dr. Louis 
Harry Newburgh of the University of 


ede 





Michigan Medical School, who said: “In 
every case, obesity is due to overeating. 
In the university hospital we have been 
able to control the weight of patients 








©Acme 
Dr. ALEXIS CARREL 
Death is the price we pay for brains. 
(See p. 17) 


with the same precision as an engineer con- 
trols the operation of an engine. The idea 
that obesity is caused by a disease of the 
glands is widespread and fallacious.” 
Heaith Examinations. Last year 
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5,000,000 people who had never asked for a 
health examination, did ask for one, said 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin, Director General 
of the American College of Surgeons. He 
predicted: “Within five years at least, 50% 
of the 125,000,000 people of the U. S. 
will demand periodic health examinations.” 

Physical Education has progressed in 
the U. S. In 1914 there were 1,848 teachers 
of physical education and 23 training 
schools. Last year there were 12,000 
teachers and 1,168 schools, and 35 states 
had compulsory physical education in pub- 
lic schools. Said Professor & Coach Field- 
ing Harris Yost of the University of Mich- 
igan: “Few men really think. They only 
think they think. There are few men with 


. imagination; most of them are just ency- 


clopedias of information. The competent 
man in athletics must have both qualities. 
The world is not interested in what a man 
knows, but in what he does. A man is suc- 
cessful when he has his own self-respect, 
the respect of others and the consciousness 
of having served humanity.” 


Intelligent Electorate. The director 
of the psychopathic laboratory of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago is Dr. William 
James Hickson. He observed: “If we con- 
tinue with a practical and social system 
which takes no account of varying degrees 
of mental endowments, nothing will be 
done One of the most urgently 
necessary steps is to restore the balance of 
political power to where it belongs—to the 
better endowed mentally.” 


Cincinnati Hospitals 


The prestige in the country’s medical 
affairs that once was Cincinnati’s is speed- 
ily returning. An important medical cen- 
tre has developed. Last week Colonel 
William Cooper Procter (Procter & Gam- 
ble detergents) strengthened this Cincin- 
nati movement. He gave $2,500,000 to 
the Children’s Hospital for research work 
in pediatrics. Previously he had given 
$1,250,000 to that hospital. His business 
partner, James N. Gamble recently gave 
$1,500,000 to Cincinnati Christ Hospital. 


German Approval 


A German doctor, Dr. Seyderhelm of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, last week gave what 
all scientists enjoy giving and receiving— 
confirmation. In 1926 Drs. George Rich- 
ards Minot and William Parry Murphy 
of the Harvard Medical School reported 
that cooked liver helped the body increase 
the number of red blood corpuscles and 
gradually stopped pernicious a..emia. U. S. 
doctors tested out the liver diet to their 
thorough satisfaction. Dr. Seyderhelm, 
thorough in his fashion, used the liver 
treatment on 105 patients, carefully study- 
ing all their reactions. That it was entirely 
satisfactory was the conclusion he pub- 
lished at Berlin last week, in the Klinische 
Wochenschrift. : 
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AERONAUTICS 





Albatross-wise 


A great white albatross soared round 
and round a South Atlantic ship. For days 
it followed, never lighting, snatching small 
fish from the waves, offal from the ship’s 
wake. Sailors caught the albatross and 
aerodonetists studied its 17-ft. wingspread, 
its 4-ft., 25-lb. body. The albatross is the 
largest and strongest of sea-birds, and 
scientists have tried to learn from it the 
method of its easy flight. 

At London last week Capt. Victor Di- 
bovsky—43, aviator since 1908, inventor 
of gears to permit the firing of bullets 
through the revolving propellers of air- 
planes, winner of a British prize for in- 
ventiveness—declared that he had solved 
the problem. The secret lay in a depres- 
sion of the albatross’s back, a dip that 
allowed the bird to utilize the force of 
head-winds into which it might be flying. 
And he had designed, although he had not 
yet built, a machine for humans to fly 
albatross-wise. His machine was to have a 
wingspan of 25 ft., a tail of 12 ft., anda 
weight of 150 lb. The man who would 
operate it, would lie prone. His feet would 
flap the contrivance’s wings; his hands 
would steer it. 

It is well known that a highly efficient 
airplane engine can lift only 50 lbs. for 
every horsepower that it can generate. 
Figuring the average man to weigh 150 
lbs., he would need at least three horse- 
power to pull himself through the air, and 
he can produce only one-tenth of a horse- 
power himself. Ability to magnify that 
puny force by aeromechanics is Captain 
Dibovsky’s claim. 


Thus man’s experimenting swerves back 
over old trails. More than 400 years ago 
Leonardo da Vinci, great artist, scientist, 
wished to fly. That seems to have been the 
one constant wish throughout his long & 
lively life—to fly. He knew of course 
nothing about modern motive power, al- 
though he did make some contraptions to 
operate by steam force. Therefore it was 
directly to birds that he turned discerning 
thoughts. He studied the mechanics of 
their flights, the comparative anatomy of 
their bodies. He built flying machines and, 
superb and practical engineer, he knew 
before he tried them that they would not 
work. Some secret of nature baffled him. 
Capt. Dibovsky, lesser Leonardo, is more 
confident, sure he knows his albatrosses. 


As the Crow Flies 


The college woman advanced abruptly 
to the front of aviation news last week 
when Ruth Rowland Nichols, Wellesley 
graduate, flew the first non-stop flight 
from New York to Miami. The direct 
route took the plane often out of sight 
of land; flying 12 hours from field to field. 
Miss Nichols has made many flights; en 
route to Miami she piloted the plane for 
a five hour stretch. With her were Harry 
Rogers, President of the Rogers Air Line 
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of Miami; and Major M. K. Lee, business 
and sportsman. Said Miss Nichols: “Ma- 
jor Lee demonstrated his faith in my fly- 
ing ability by falling asleep and remaining 
that way for practically the whole time I 
was in charge of the controls.” 


Refined 


Many a hapless pilot has crashed. died 
in flames; many a plane burst afire in mid- 
air. Elmer Ambrose Sperry, famed in- 
ventor, of Brooklyn, N. Y., believes the 
fire menace mastered. His company has 
developed a Diesel airplane engine. Fuel 
oil for Diesel engines is non-inflammable. 

Refinements on the familiar, far too 
heavy Diesel engine are reported by Mr. 
Sperry after years of research. The new 
motor weighs close to the lightest gasoline 
engine; is capable of delivering speed and 
horsepower comparable to good racing 
motors of the normal type. Experts read 
the news with deepest interest, hoping that 
widespread tests will confirm Mr. Sperry’s 
belief that the new power plant meets 
every air requirement; that by elimination 
of the fire hazard it will add an enormous 
safety factor to flying; particularly for 
commercial and passenger planes. 





RELIGION 





Certain 

There is a general belief among folk 
whose faith is frail and timid, that a study 
of actual phenomena, a demand for evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis, precludes 
a belief in immortality. Such folk were sur- 
prised last week when Dr. William Dar- 
rach, dean of the faculty of medicine, 
speaking at Columbia University’s annual 
commemoration service, said: 

“The continued existence of those sep- 
arated from this life, and the sense of 
reality of the continued existence of their 
personalities has been strong enough to 
remove for me any doubt as to some form 
of life after death. Definite com- 
munication seems more possible to 
me than radio would have 25 years ago, al- 
though I have never known any satisfac- 
tory example of it “4 


Cultivated Evangelist 

Reporters who were present at the 
arrival in Manhattan of Agnes Maude 
Royden, famed English evangelist, head 
of the London Guildhouse, were prepared 
to find a large woman with little conversa- 
tion and a big smile. They found instead 
a small, mercurial, unbeautified, talkative 
lady, leaning on a chestnut stick. She 
answered their questions readily and with 
wit. The reporters then told Agnes Maude 
Royden that her prospective lectures in 
Boston and Chicago (sponsored by the 
Methodist Woman’s Home Missionary 


Society) had been canceled because of 
rumors that she smoked cigarets and 
that she also favored companionate mar- 
riage. 

At this, Agnes Maude Royden made a 
few brisk remarks: “Really,” she said, 
“JT don’t think God has the time or the 
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AGNES MavupEe RoypeNn 


inclination to worry much about whether I 
} 


smoke a cigaret or not. I am opposed 
to companionate marriage... to any- 
thing except permanent monogamy. 

When a marriage has failed, divorce is 
the only solution.” On top of this she 
rapidly repeated to her somewhat startled 
informants an apt parable to illustrate 
her point that religious bodies should not 
concern themselves with Then, 
tapping her chestnut stick at every step, 
she moved away. 

Even after she had so soundly rebuked 
the pettiness of one criticism and removed 
the basis for the other, Agnes Maude 
Royden was not to speak in 
Chicago or Boston, where the women felt 
that “Miss Royden stood for certain 
principles which our organization did not 
care to sponsor . it might do harm to 
our youth.” Detroit women characterized 
the criticism of Miss Royden as “absurd,” 
but in Philadelphia, after reading the 
reports of her arrival, women’s clubs re- 
tracted their invitations. Some women 
spoke sharply of “Hoyden Royden”; 
others, baffled by her direct and vigorous 
speech, took refuge in expressions of fluffy 
indignation. On the day after her arrival, 
Agnes Maude Royden gave lecture at 
a Manhattan branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Said 


tril 
tries. 


reinvited 


Association. 


Preacher Royden, referring to the distinc- 
tion between the moral codes for male 
and female: “We shall see worse things 
before better. ... In the end we shall 
evolve a stable and permanent relation 
between men and women for the creation 
of children. . . .” Of cigarets, Miss Roy- 
den ambiguously remarked that if a 
woman found that she could not exist 
without them she had better cut them 
out. 

In New Haven, Conn., Agnes Maude 
Royden committed a few witticisms di- 
rected, in large part, not at her U. S. 
detractors but at the inhabitants of Eng- 
Jand. She said: “It is as easy for an 
Englishman to say something nice as it 
is for him to have a tooth pulled. . . . In 
America, candidates ‘run’ for office, in 
England they ‘stand.’ . . . For my part, I 
pledge myself to return to England and 
to try to interpret the vast enterprises of 
your great empire, for that is what you are 
building up, in the certain belief that a 
genuine understanding can be built up 
between us. . . . The palm may pass from 
us in the future. . . . But our task is in 
the present. Let us meet it togéther.” 
After her lecture, Preacher Royden, like 
every other famed British visitor, was 
asked what she thought of prohibition. 
Said she: “It is a marvelous adventure. 
. . . I wish it success.” 

Her audience was astonished to discover, 
in Agnes Maude Royden, an evangelist 
whose appeal was as much to the intelli- 
gence as to the emotions. Also, they were 
pleased to note that Miss Royden 
spoke with a cultivated accent and seldom 
theatrical gestures. Her manner 
was quiet, her face sensitive, her mind 
alert. 

They wished to know more about 
Agnes Maude Royden. Had they in- 
quired, they would have discovered that 
she was 51 years old; that she was edu- 
cated at Oxford University; that for her 
father, Sir Thomas Royden, a baronetcy 
had been created which had now descended 
to her brother, Sir Thomas Royden, head 
of the Cunard line, on one of whose boats 
(the Aguitania) Miss Royden had come 
to the U. S.; that she had visited the U. S. 
in 1923; that, on her present visit her 
manager had been compelled to refuse 
400 invitations for lectures; that 18 new 
invitations had replaced those three which 
were canceled; that, after three months 
of lecturing* in the U. S. she will take a 
month's holiday; that she will then pro- 
ceed to Honolulu on a proposed world 
tour to study the problems of youth, of 
feminine Christianity. 
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Aags to Riches 
Mighty Chicago millionaires have a new Administration Building of 
breakfast luxury. For $200 a year they The Sherwin-Williams Co. of California 
may buy the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
fine, white, imperishable rag paper. Even 
the most ostentatiously rich, however, are 
expected to avail themselves sparingly of 
this luxury. The rag paper edition will go 
principally to libraries and record rooms 
where permanent files are a crying need. 
In 30 years the ordinary newspaper is 
crumbled, cracked, useless with age, even 
if unthumbed. Rag paper issues will last 
indefinitely, longer than any paper sub- 
stance except parchment. A year ago 
Adolph S. Ochs’s New York Times, leader, 
in many aspects, of all the journals of the 
land, conceived the rag paper notion and 
prints a lintited supply each day. (See p. 
7.) The Patterson-McCormick Chicago 
Tribune, self-styled “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper,” felt called upon to offer a 
similar service to millionaire subscribers 
and posterity. 
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Newspapers depend on the telephone 


perhaps more than any industry for the 
swift transmission of their business. News- to “*¢ O VER 4 HE EAR | H” 
papermen, often harried frantic in at- 


tempts to get the office or the information 
centre of a story close to edition time, 
were quick to pick up last week a brief 
story about Harry Kaufman, leading Elk. 
Mr. Kaufman, lacking a nickel, became 
infuriated because he could not attract 
central’s attention from a Manhattan pay 
station booth. He wrenched off the mouth- 
piece; twisted the receiver hook; all but 
tore the box from the wall. 


Nerves Oakland’s Location Helps 





HE Sherwin-Williams Co., according to Mr. 

L. W. Wolcott, found that its “constantly 
increasing business on the West Coast demanded 
a local plant and selected Oakland, California, 
as the ideal location due to the following ad- 
vantages : 





“1. The center of population of a metropolitan area 
with over 1,600,000 people in a 40-mile radius. 








“2. Center of population of the eleven western states 


Home-town Boy 
with over 10,000,000 people. 


“His imperial majesty, the Shah [of L. W. WOLCOTT, 
Persia] was to turn the first shovel of Vice-president and “3, The western population can be served more econ- 
earth. At the same hour and minute Managing Director, omically from Oakland than from any other point. 
. signals were to be conveyed to the The Sherwin-Williams i ; 
governor generals of the Caspian Sea and Co. of California _ “4, Oakland is the natural port of entry to the Ha- 


the Persian Gulf, who, representing the waiian Islands, and the Orient. 


king of kings, were to go through the same “3 Oakland has a perfect all-year operating disease. 
ceremony in their respective domains. 

... The date . . . was not an auspicious “6. Oakland has a plentiful supply of labor. 

one because the moon was not in its “7 Ample industrial land moderately priced.” 

proper phase and the work was set back : E pu tga — + F 

two weeks and a day.” 

These sentences are not, although style “We Selected Oakland.” The above statement of The Sher- 
and substance would suggest such an hy- Get the Facts! win-Williams Co. is from only one of many nationally-known 
pothesis, a translation of the passage in concerns which have given their reasons in this booklet for 
which Herodotus describes the ceremonv | Send for finding the industrial area of Alameda County to be the most 

. ee £ aE ; bt advantageous location on the Pacific Coast. A copy will be 
with ” hich King X« srt Jnaugurated his New Booklet— mailed to you for the asking. A technical industrial report will 
building of the first bridge across the be prepared for any interested manufacturer on request 4 4 4 
Hellespont. They are, instead, excerpts 
from a letter which John H. O’Connor, Write Industrial Department 
28, onetime citizen of Columbus, Ohio, e ° 
now in charge of constructing the first Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 
railroad in Persia, despatched to his or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


mother, Mrs. J. W. O’Connor, in Colum- 

bus, Ohio. It the printed inconspicuously Alameda Berkeley 

in the Ohio State Journal. Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Nearly everybody recalls such letters Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 

in the native press; letters from mission- 

aries, letters from soldiers; letters from | 
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tourists struggling to describe in words 
that the hometown will understand 77 
wonders of another world. Occasionally 
they contain a real news story. John H. 
O’Connor’s did. , 

The inauguration* of construction work 
on the first Persian railroad, which will 
connect the capital, Teheran, with the 
Persian Gulf, is an event of which many 
internationally minded U. S. citizens are 
unwillingly ignorant 


Animals 


Animal man has an insatiable curiosity 
about animals which are not man. The 
invariable fascination of animal oddities 
cropped up in many news columns last 
week: 

In New York suburbs ravished chicken 
coops were called to police notice. After 
a headlong chase intrepid guardians shot 
a coyote, small craven of the dog tribe 
normally found on western plains. Twelve 
slaughtered turl:eys in another suburb 
roused another chase. A prairie wolf, 
nine months old, was shot. 

In Vancouver, B. C. a white leghorn 
hen was sold for $500. She had laid 
230 eggs in 234 days. 

In Jacksonville, Fla. the S. P. C. A. 
complained because a resident left an alli- 
gator in an open tank during the cold 
spell and ice froze on its back. The judge 
rejected the complaint on the grounds 
that an alligator is not an animal. 

In Lexington, Ky. five rattlesnakes were 
killed. Into their den at the University 
of Kentucky a small rat was introduced, 
prospective meal for the snakes. Sleepy, 
the reptiles forgot their supper. Hungry, 
the rat attacked the snekes; kiiied all of 
them. 


* The inauguration occurred at Ahwaz, on the 
bank of the Karum river, opposite Moin’s 
Garden. 





Interested in 
Advertising ? 


(See page 29) 
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Clean Sport 


The Babe Ruth of Spain arrived last 
week in London. Glossy hair curled close 
to his head; grace governed his slightest 
motion. To grace and slightest motions 


he owes his life a thousand times. He was 
Antonio Marquez, famed matador. His 





©Jnternational 
ANTONIO MARQUEZ 
A killer can kiss. 


Queen, Victoria, granddeughter of Eng- 
land’s great Victoria, dislikes, in common 
with most Britishers, the bull fight. A 
sporting, “horsy” nation, they hate partic- 
ularly to hear of horses blindfolded and 
torn to pieces in the ring. Marquez cried 
through the streets of London that bull- 
fighting is not cruel. He proposed to 
prove it; to fight a bull in London; to 
show that speed, skill, sportsmanship 
which Eng'and worships are foundations 
of his trade. 

No horses would be disemboweled. 
Instead of killing the bull he would kiss 
it; tease the beast a little; stroke it; 
finally plant a caress on its cruel horns 
as it came plunging by. 

Lesser matadors at home in Spain 
followed anxiously the progress of their 
ambassador of good will toward bull- 
fights in the foreign, unfriendly land of 
their Queen. Their livelihood, traditions, 
national sport of Spain were perhaps 
dependent in some small future deg:ees 
upon it. Marquez’s offer to kiss bulls was 
received in London calmly. 


Leo Loses 


Thomas Loughran, known as the Phila- 
delphia Phantom, climbed through the 
ropes at Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, and surveyed the punchable car- 
cass of Leo Lomski, Aberdeen (Wash.) 
Demon. The Demon stared back; unawed 
to find himself in the immediate presence 
of the light heavyweight champion. He 
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stared intently at the champion’s chin and 
when they stepped to the centre of the 
ring, beginning the fight, took a sock at it. 
The champion went flat for the third time 
in his ring career. He tottered to his 
feet after eight seconds. Sock. Again 
champion Loughran went flat. He rose 
on the ninth second; hiding his head in 
his hands. Lomski couldn’t find it; lost 
the world’s championship when it seemed 
securely his. 

Loughran kept his head hidden in his 
hands throughout the fight. Lomski at- 
tacked the belly, reddened it roughly. 
Each time he charged to the attack he 
thrust himself on the sword jabs of the 
champion’s | left. Sock; sock; sock. 
Swiftly, devastatingly Loughran struck 
him in the face. Sock. He cut Lomski’s 
eye; blood smeared his face for the last 
half of the fight. Unerring, elusive, vividly 
courageous after the stunning first round, 
Loughran easily retained his world’s cham- 
pionship on points. 


Winter Sport 


Los Angeles posted $10,000 for a Golf 
Tournament as is the annual custom, and 
drew famed, formidable golfers. At 
Miami, Fla., the prize totalled $3.000, but 
the field was almost as_ formidable 
MacDonald Smith, Long Island profes- 
sional, won in the West with rounds of 
74, 70, 69, 71; in the South Gene Sarazen 
was paid first prize for shooting 71, 71, 





_ EDUCATION 





To Heidelberg 


Heidelberg University—known to thea- 
tre-goers as the scene of Zhe Student 
Prince, known to the learned world as the 
oldest of famed German universities—will 
receive $400,000 from the U. S. Aroused 
by the university’s needs, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Germany Jacob Gould Schurman, 
once a Heidelberg student, last week 
undertook to raise the fund. Founded in 
1385, surrounded by wooded hills on which 
the ruins of Heidelberg Castle in the state 
of Baden still stand, Heidelberg finds that 
antiquity and a picturesque setting cannot 
provide for material needs. The main 
building is cluttered with debris. New 
buildings, lecture rooms for 200 students 
are needed. 

In 1912 the Baden Ministry of Educa- 
tion proposed building, but the War pre- 
vented. Last summer the Ministry ap- 
pealed to the Diet, which could not 
promise an appropriation for two years. 
Americans provided a _ student home. 
Ambassador Schurman’s fund will provide 
for future needs. 

If all the European universities at which 
he has studied appeal to him, Professor- 
Ambassador Schurman (onetime President 
of Cornell University) will have to pro- 
vide for the universities of London, Paris, 
Edinburgh, Berlin, Gottingen. 
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Guitar 

The guitar has never been an exalted 
instrument, has never made great history 
in music. Its living has been a meagre one, 
eked out on the vaudeville stage, thwang- 
ing accompaniments to this ditty and 














ANDRES SEGOVIA 


. played on his Spanish guitar. 


that. Last week in Manhattan, for the first 
time in memory, it braved a formal recital. 

There was nothing extraordinary about 
the récital guitar. It had just six strings. 
Andrés Segovia, the Spaniard who brought 
it to the U. S., had just the allotted ten 
fingers but he made big music. Long black 
hair, a sack coat, flowing black tie and 
shell bound spectacles—he was like a 
comic in a cinema until he sat down, cud- 
dled his instrument under a great black 
arm and began to play. Then did the 
skeptics in the audience forget altogether 
the guitar of the barbershop ballads. Sor, 


Malats, Tarrega, Torroba, Grandaos, 
Albeniz and even a suite of the great 


Johann Sebastian Bach were played, with 
an amazing virtuosity and an infinite va- 
riety of tonal color. Some moments the 
music was bright, crackling like a harp’s 
chord, then full, glowing like an E ’cello. 
Always it was more than a guitar, the 
mouthpiece of a rich imagination, intelli- 
gently directed. 


Profits 

Staggering tales are told of the earning 
power of Soprano Alma Gluck’s gramo- 
phone recordings. One of them has it that 
her Park Avenue home in Manhattan was 
purchased on the proceeds of “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” alone. Last week 
figures were published to prove that she 
earned more than $100,000 in a single 
year from Victor records. A lawsuit made 
it public. The U. S. complained because 
she had felt exempt from an excess profit 


In Colt’s forging department 
batteries of giant hammers 
rain many ton blows on bars of 
glowing, red-hot steel, beating 
into shape and knitting firmly 
the fibres of the special steels. 


‘In what a forge and what a heat, 
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Were shaped the anchors of thy hope 


LONGFELLOW 


O castings are used in COLTS. When you real- 

ize that the normal load of a modern revolver 
develops a pressure of fifteen thousand pounds per 
square inch there is an added satisfaction in know- 
ing that COLTS are made to withstand this terrific 
strain with an extra fifty per cent safety margin. 
Hence you can readily appreciate why a drop-forged 
COLT “stands up” and gives years of honest service. 
That’s why a COLT costs more and is worth more. 


The same exacting care, plus expert craftsmanship 
extends to all COLT manufacturing processes. The 
production of one COLT alone requires 564 ma- 


If you would like to 
start or join alocal 
Revolver Club,send 
us your name.Wom- 
en, too, may enroll. 
Catalog No. 33 is 
ready. Want it? 


chine operations, 124 hand operations and 332 
visual and gauge inspections. 


Every act performed in the manufacture of every 
COLT is on the side of safety—your safety! 


COLT has but one grade of quality—the highest 


possible to attain. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives,717 Market St.,San Francisco, Calif. 


rfl~ 


OLT °- The World's Right Arm _ 








tax of $6,592; had paid; had sued for its 
return. In vain Mme. Gluck reminded 
the court that she had made those records 
as long ago as 1917, argued against paying 
tax on the 10% that still comes to her on 
every record sold. The U. S. won the 
decision, took no notice of the fact that 
Mme. Gluck sings little now, but kecos 
house instead for her husband, Efrem 
Zimbalist and his worthy violin. 


Fiddler 


In Manhattan, last week, Jascha Heifetz 
gave a concert—his first in the U. S. for 
more than two years. During those two 
years the press had told big stories of tri- 
umphs in Palestine, in Peking, in Hin- 
dustan, in Mexico. But in Manhattan 
they had to hear for themselves—Beetho- 





ven’s Kreutzer Sonata, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, succulent morsels by Suk, 
Schubert, Debussy, Novacek, Paganini. 
Some critics called him the world’s great- 
est fiddler. Others saved their superla- 
tives for Kreisler who arrived the day 
before from Europe. 


Patron 


The band played “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” He, pleased, mounted the 
stage, took the conductor’s baton, led the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the last number of the program. He was 
William Andrews Clark Jr., guarantor of 
the orchestra. He had just pledged finan- 
cial backing (lacking which the orchestra 
was about to disband) for another five 
years. 











_ MILESTONES 








Engaged. Miss Elizabeti. Briggs, of 
Detroit, daughter of Walter QO. Briggs, 
chairman of the board of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. (automobile bodies) ; 
to Charles T. Fisher Jr., of Detroit, son 
of Charles T. Fisher, founder of the Fisher 
Body Corp. (automobile bodies) ¢nd vice 
president of Generai Motors Corp. 


Engaged. Miss Mary Belin du Pont, 
until a fortnight ago student nurse in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; 
daughter of Lammot du Pont, president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; to 
Dr. James Morrison Faulkner, of Boston. 
The engagement of her sister, Miss Esther 
Driver du Pont, to Campbell Weir, of 
Wilmington, was recently announced. 


. . . 


Engaged. Ernest W. Marland, 53, 
lavish poloplaying oilman of Ponca City, 
Okla., owner of many prairie acres upon 
which he is now building a million-dollar 
manor house, commissioner of a statue, 
“The Pioneer Woman” (TIME, Jan. 2); to 
his adopted daughter, Miss Lydie Miller 
Roberts, 28. 


Engaged. His Imperial Highness 
Prince Yasuhito Chichibu-No-Miya, 25, 
of Japan, second son of the late Emperor 
Yohihito and: heir presumptive of his 





TIME 


brother Emperor Hirohito, 124th “Son of 
Heaven” (Tenno); to Setsu Matsudaira, 
17, daughter of Tsuneo Matsudaira, Jap- 
anese Ambassador to the U. S. since 
March, 1925 (see p. 16). 


Engaged. Miss Lois Mai Fukushima, 
active Junior Leaguer of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., daughter of a Japanese father and 
American mother; to Charles E. Town- 
send, ‘editor of the Car Card, house organ 
of Barron G. Collier, Inc. (advertising). 


Engaged. William Rosenwald, 24; son 
of Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the 
board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., multi- 
millionaire philanthropist, of Chicago; to 
Miss Renee Scharf, of Vienna. 


Married. Julius Fleischmann, only 
surviving son of the late Julius Fleisch- 
mann, yeast manufacturer, sportsman 
(polo); to Miss Dorette Bouffleur Kruse, 
of Cincinnati; in Cincinnati. 


Married. Sylvanus Stokes Jr., Manhat- 
tan yachtsman; to Miss Patty du Pont, 
cinemactress; in Hollywood, Calif. Eric 
von Stroheim functioned as best man. 


Married. Powers Hapgood, of Indian- 
apolis, ardent supporter of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, nephew of Socialist Norman Hap- 
good: to Miss Mary Donovan, of Boston 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


Invest with the Facts 


HE experienced investor seeks and ob- 
tains facts concerning the stocks or bonds 
he proposes to buy Jefore investing his funds. 


This common sense procedure should apply 


Our business is to help the investor to obtain: 


1. Fadts on which he may base his judgment. 
2. Sound securities which meet his requirements. 


We shall welcome an opportunity to do for you what we 
are doing daily for other careful investors from Maine to 
California. You may write to or call at any of our offices, 
without obligation, for assistance in your investment problem. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisnep 1888 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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Secretary of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee; in Manhattan. 


Elected. Carl F. Danner, president & 
treasurer of the Pine Grove Tanning Co., 
Pine Grove, Pa., to be president of the 
American Hide & Leather Co.; to suc- 
ceed John C. Lilly, resigned. To the new 
office of chairman of the directorate was 
elected Claude Douthuit, a director. 


Elected. Jay Smith, eldest son of 
Boat Builder Chris Smith (Chris-Craft), 
to be president of Chris Smith and Sons 
Boat Co., at Algonac, Mich. Chris Smith 
becomes chairman. His other sons 
3ernard, Owen and Hamilton are com- 
pany executives. His daughter Catherine 
is treasurer. 


Died. Alan Harriman, 29, only son of 
Joseph Wright Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank; at Great Neck, 
Long Island, from injuries received when 
his car overturned. 


Died. Robert Cook Folwell, 43, 
famed onetime University of Pennsylvania 
halfback, successive football coach for 
Lafayette, Washington and Jefferson, 
Penn, Navy; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Dorothy Agnes Donnelly, 48, 
actress, playwright (Blossom Time, The 
Student Prince and others); in Manhat- 
tan, of pneumonia. 


Died. Dr. Alvin C. Kraenzlein, 51, 
famed onetime Penn track star, holder in 
1900 of six world and two intercollegiate 
records (which stood for many years) for 
hurdling and jumping; at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., of inflammation of the heart. 


Died. Sara Agnes Conboy, 58, famed 
labor leader, mill worker; in Brooklyn. 


Died. Rev. Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
68, active pastor until (when Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick succeeded him) 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
famed liberal, critic of Fundamentalism, 
pastor to John Davison Rockefeller & 
family; in Manhattan, after a lingering 
illness. 


1920 


Died. George W. Dickerman, 60, presi- 
dent of Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. of 
Manhattan; in Manhattan, of arthritis. 


Died. David Z. Norton, 76, millionaire 
and retired ore shipper, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; of heart disease, in Cleveland; four 
days after the death of his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Castle Norton, 73, in Manhattan. 


Died. _Brigadier-General Owen Jay 
Sweet, 82, retired, veteran of 86 battles 
in the Civil and Spanish wars and in 
Indian campaigns; at the Officers’ Hospi- 
tal, Fort Totten, Long Island. 


Died. Marvin Hughitt, 90, railroader; 
in Lake Forest, Ill. (See p. 26.) 
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BUSINESS 





More Mergers 

Hamilton Watch. For years Presi- 
dent Charles F. Miller of the Hamilton 
Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., was in that 
position, at once pleasant and irritating, 
of having greater demand for his products 
than he had facilities to supply. Last 
week he was in the totally pleasant po- 
sition of having ample supply and ample 
demand, for he had completed the pur- 
chase, for approximately $5,000,000, of 
the Illinois Watch Co., Springtield, Ill. 
Much of the Illinois Watch shares come 
from the Bunn family of Springfield, 
descendants of Abraham Lincoln’s good 
friends & political supporters. 


Canadian Milk. Directors of the 
Ottawa Dairy Co. Ltd. formally approved 
the merger of their company with the 
Borden Farm Products Co. of Montreal, 
which is a subsidiary o. the Borden Co. 
The latter interests in turn control the 
Borden Farm Products Co. in the U. S., 
and last week they incorporated at Dover, 
N. J., another corporation—the Borden 
Milk Products Co. Inc., for $50,000,000. 
The newest Borden company presumably 
will act as holding company for the Reid 
Ice Cream Co. and J. M. Horton Ice 
Cream Corp., which the ensemble recently 
purchased. 


Remarks 

As it was before, so it was last week, 
only perhaps more so. Again, the most 
memorable remarks of the week came 
neither from apostle nor statesman but 
from a Detroit manufacturer. Henry Ford 
first remarked that he did not know how 
rich he was, that he did not care a damn. 
“T don’t give a damn,” he shouted to the 
eager U. S. as represented by honest news- 
men. ‘No, not a damn.” Then he re- 
marked, casually, pontifically, that Hoover 
was the man (see p. 7). Then he remarked 
that he and son Edsel expected to fly to 
South America this summer in a Ford- 
Stout plane. Again, that he and Thomas A. 
Edison were working on rubber raising (he 
had said this before, but the public for- 
gets). Then he said “we are building a 
new Diesel engine—burning crude oil in- 
stead of gasoline—and we hope it will de- 
liver one horsepower for each pound it 
weighs. I am personally laying it out 
although a crowd of us, Edsel and others 
are working on it.” (See AERONAUTICS. ) 
All these and other remarks were made 
sublime by Edsel Ford’s remarking that 
727,000 orders had already — within a 
month—been placed for the new Ford car, 
of which 537,000 are for immediate de- 
livery, $25 each having been received as 
down payment. (The most Ford cars ever 
made in one year were somewhat more 
than two million.) The promise of Mr. 
Ford was simply that he would make, 
make, make, make, neither heaven nor 
money, but good things for good people 
and bad. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edsel Ford had come by special train 
to Manhattan to attend the Ford Indus- 


| THE WALLOPS 


| Number three of a series} 





Something’s wrong with the drinking water 


“Clara,” said George Wallop, ‘now I know what poets mean 
by ‘dancing water.’ This water’s doing the Black Bottom.” 

“It’s not my fault,” retorted Mrs. Wallop. “ You know as well 
as I do that it comes from our rusty pipes.” 

“If we had brass pipes we'd have clean water,” said Lily. 
“Everybody’s using ’em. Betty Richards is building a house, 
and Tom Richards says it’s cheaper to put in brass because cheap 
pipes rust and have to be replaced so quickly.” 

“T guess that’s true,” reasoned George Wallop. “Cheap pipe 
costs less at first but it rusts and leaks and gets clogged up. You 
spend more money repairing it than you save.” 

“Why don’t we start now?” asked Lily. ‘Next time we have 
to replace some old rusty pipe, why not replace it with brass?” 


Why not? Brass should be used for re- 
placement either all at once, or little 
by little. 

But all brass pipes are not the same. 
Alpha Brass Pipe is different than ordi- 
nary brass pipe because it contains more 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it be- 
cause it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, 
making leak-proof joints. It positively 
cannot rust, and the Alpha trade-mark, 
stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it 
for soundness and satisfaction. 


nade from. CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


trial Exhibition of which Edsel Ford said: 
“the New York show is built around this 
one idea—a visual demonstration of the 
operation of the Ford industries, from the 
raw materials to the finished product. We 
have stated frequently that we. do not 
charge a profit on the materials from our 
iron mines, coal mines, gas plants, blast 
furnaces, rolling mills and other operations 
which enter into the construction of our 
automobiles, trucks, airplanes and other 
manufactured products.” 


The Ford’s New York stopping place: 
the Ritz-Carlton. 


$23,000,000,000 


The Department of Commerce, quick 


nations had borrowed from 
the U. S. during 1927. The sum was 
$1,574,060,575, the highest ever borrowed 
in one year. And the year was the fifth 
that money loaned on foreign securities 
had surpassed a billion dollars. Those 
years were 1916 (during the War), 1924, 
1925, For 1926 the sum had been 
$1,318,554.850 

Grosvenor Monro Jones who as head of 
the Department of Commerce’s finance & 
investment division directed the figuring, 
estimated that foreign corporations 
(governmental and private) and foreign 
governments owe the U. S. $13,000,000,- 
ooo. That is exclusive of the $10,000,- 
000,000 owed on War loans made directly 
by the U. S. Government to foreign 
governments. The exact totals are im- 
possible to state because, although most 
foreign securities are sold publicly by 


that foreign 


1920. 
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U. S. investment bankers, a certain num- 
ber are distributed privately. 


“Business is Business” 

In a Cleveland law office, that of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey, there sat last week 
among the lawyers two men, Frank A. 
Seiberling, 69, and his old friend, Edgar 
B. Davis, 55. 

Mr. Seiberling was once the president 





SEIBERLING OF SEIBERLING 
clasped a mystic’s hand. 


and life of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; he was one of Akron’s rubber barons. 

In those days, Mr. Davis was a director 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. The intention 
of the men who had incorporated the 
U. S. Rubber Co. in 1802 had been to 
merge the many rubber manufacturers of 
the U.S. They did gather together into an 
efficient union scattered makers of diverse 


cA fier sheathing his diamond-studded dirk and 
restoring the dazzling damsel to her parent, he 
mixed this one— 


-. **The 
WY Sultan’s Secret” 


zi — COCKTAIL 


Toke one cup of Welch’s Grape Juice. Six 
tablespoons of Martini & Rossi non-alcoholic 
Vermouth (Italian or Extra Dry). Half a cup 
of water. Two tablespoons of sugar, the juice 
of one large orange. Dissolve the sugar in 
water. Cut three thin slices of the orange for 
the garnishing of the glasses. The rest of the 
orange squeeze and strain into the water and 
sugar. Add the Vermouth and Grape Juice. 
Mix it but do not shake. Put it on the ice 
for about one hour to get very cold. Pour 
out into the glasses that have been garnished 
with the orange slices. A cocktail of snap and 
enticing flavor. More Vermouth can be added 
according to taste. 


Send for ‘‘Happy Days Recipes’’ 
to W. A. Taylor & Co.,94 D Pine St., New York 
MARTINI & ROSSI 


VERMOUTH 


rubber products in the East, but they 
could not persuade the individualistic 
Akron barons to merge. 

Mr. Davis made a trip to the Orient & 
South Sea Islands. ~Among the Sunda 
Islands he recognized ideal climate for 
rubber tree cultivation. In Sumatra he 
developed rubber plantations. Others, 
notably Firestone Tire & Rubber, have 
followed since.* 

In the Orient, Edgar B. Davis, U. S. 
businéssman, became Edgar B. Davis, 
mystic. Eastern religion had touched his 
imagination; mysticism satisfied his soul.+ 

Mr. Davis became a rich man—although 
not so rich as Mr. Seiberling. He sold his 
interests in U. S. Rubber, and with his 
money prospected for oil in Texas. He 
lost all except faith in Texas oil. He 
called on his friend for a loan, and 
promptly got $57,000. Then he struck oil, 
made $12,000,000. 

In 1920 the business depression which 
jostled William Crapo Durant out of 
General Motors jolted Frank A. Seiberling 
out of Goodyear. He retained his stock 
in the corporation, but had no money. As 
many men did, Edgar B. Davis knew of 
the wreckage; as few men did, he went to 
Mr. Seiberling’s help. Together they 
formed the Prudential Securities Co. Mr. 
Davis put in $500,000 and guaranteed 
$5.000.000 of company pledges. To the 
Prudential Securities Co. Mr. Seiberling 
pledged his Goodyear stock and other 
personal assets, and thereby secured cash. 
Friend Davis in a corporate way had 
loaned the money. 

That cash helped finance the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. six years ago. President 
Vrank A. Seiberling of Seiberling Rubber 
(his second great rubber company) has 
made it successful, prosperous. For 1927 
its net profits were $1,356,707. 

With the “come-back” of the rubber 
industry, Prudential Securities has made 
money on the Goodyear and Seiberling 
rubber company stocks, which it held. But 
Prudential Securities was created to help 
Mr. Seiberling, not to profit. Therefore, 
slight Mr. Seiberling and bulky Mr. Davis 
met in the Cleveland lawyers’ office last 
week and dissolved the company. This 
relieved Mr. Davis of his $5,000,000 
guarantee and it repaid him his $500,000 
cash. Mr. Seiberling and lawyers tried to 
persuade him to accept interest on his 
money. He refused. Said he: “Business 
is business, but friendship is also friend- 
ship.” Mystic and baron clasped hands. 


And an “obligation is an obligation” to 
Reuben H. Donnelley, 63, president of 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. (Chicago 
publishers of directories) and vice presi- 
dent of R. R. Donnelley & Sons (Chicago 
printers).** Last week, sick a-bed in St. 


*Last week the Federal Radio Commission 
gave Firestone permission to experiment with 
short wave radio between Akron and its African 
plantations. 

tAn old friend of Mr. Davis has written a 
play, The Ladder, whose motif is re-incarnation, 
Friendly Mr, Davis has produced the play and 
kept it on the stage in spite of a loss that now 
totals some three quarters of a million dollars. 
At present he is showing it without charge to 
incredulous Manhattan. 

**His brother Thomas E. Donnelley is presi- 
dent of the printing company. Another brother, 
the late Ben Donnelley, was a famed member 
oi the Princeton football eleven of 1889. 


Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, he told a story 
all but forgotten. 

In 1905 he was partner in the Chicago 
stock brokerage firm of Knight, Donnelley 
& Co. He had just finished a term as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Stock Exchange. Then 
came bankruptcy. The partnership paid 
27¢ on the dollar and was declared legally 
free of debt. 

During the 22 years that Mr. Donnelley 
has spent becoming rich again he has car- 


ried the weight of what he felt was a moral 








Revusen H. DONNELLEY 
. paid with interest for 22 years. 


obligation. Last week he threw it off, pay- 
ing all old creditors he could locate, with 
interest for 22 years. The sum _ was 
more than $650,000. 


In San Francisco, executors opened the 
will of the late California lawyer Gavin 
McNab (Time, Jan. 9). It read in part: 
“T give to Mrs. A. M. Elkins, of Palo Alto, 
the sum of $35,000. This is to cover the 
results of certain investments I maue for 
her and certain advice I gave her which 
did not turn out well. . . . I leave the sum 
of $5,000 to J. P. Fennell. He once made 
an investment on information I gave him. 
The investment did not turn out as well 
as expected. This will compensate him.” 


Death of Hughitt 


Last week, in Lake Forest, IIl., an old 
man was having his breakfast. Suddenly, 
he put his napkin down on the table; 
before the servant could reach him, he 
had fallen to the floor across the arm of 
his chair. An hour or two later, the news- 
papers in Chicago had headlines saying 
that Marvin Hughitt, Finance Chairman 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
had suffered a paralytic stroke. The 
morning after the old man had been 
carried upstairs from his breakfast table, 
the newspapers published extra editions 
to say that Marvin Hughitt had died, 
without regaining consciousness. Some 
days later every wheel stopped on 10,000 
miles of railroad. 

Ninety years ago, Marvin Hughitt was 
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born on a fatm in Genoa, N. Y. When 
he was 15, he was a telegraph operator in 
Albany. Ten years later he went without 
sleep for two nights to supervise the com- 
plicated departure of trains carrying 
Union soldiers to Cairo, Ill. While the 
railroads were pushing their bright tenta- 
cles across the Northwest, Marvin Hughitt 
was becoming assistant general manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
manager of the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
general superintendent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, for whose present 10,000 
miles of track he is largely responsible. 
In 1887 he became its president and re- 
mained so for 23 years. In 1910, he was 


made chairman of the board, an office | 


which was abolished two years ago when 
he resigned to head the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Like famed Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
another survivor of a fibrous generation 
of railroad men, Marvin Hughitt was 
bothered by newsmongers because he 
continued to go to his office every day, 
despite the fact that he had reached an 
age never attained by less sturdy toilers. 
When, recently, he was asked by a coy 
cub reporter what advice he had to give 
the younger generation, Marvin Hughitt 
took thought for a moment. 
replied: ‘““Why, none.” 


Stock Market 


Then he | 








As birds at some unseen rumpus in the | 


air dart from tree to tree, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange last week 
dashed from post to post in restless 


frenzy to buy, to sell. When one day 
was done and there had subsided the wild 


scream of men shouting diversely, they | 


found that they had dealt with 3,228,300 
shares. 

The day done, officials of the Exchange 
made an announcement bare and ominous 


—the amount of money loaned to brokers | 


had risen to $4,432,007,321, a sum so vast 
that brokers slept uneasily, fearing that 
money vendors might suddenly demand 
repayment of loans or blandly ask for 
higher interest payments. 

So next day was one of wild dropping 
of stock around the trading posts. A 
group of 25 railroad stocks declined on 
the average 33¢ a share; a group of 25 
industrial stocks declined on the average 
$2.19 a share. And when all was done the 
brokers counted 3 384,980 shares handled. 

It was the se cond time in Exchange 
history that two consecutive days were 
3,000,000-share days. The previous occur- 
rence had been March 2, 1926 (3,031,173 
shares) and March 3, 1926 (3,786,111 
shares). On no day has the March 3, 1926 
trading been exceeded. 

President Coolidge learned of the stock 
market uneasiness and promptly expressed 
his belief that the brokers’ loans consti- 


tuted no real danger to the country’s 
credit situation. Next day the market 
steadied itself and continued steady on 


following days. Average prices rose. 


National Show 


Extra trains ran to Manhattan for the 
28th National Automobile Show. The 
motor makers had spoken well, well in 
advance. President W. S. Knudsen of 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 
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New England’s ‘Pioneer Colleges 


poems College was established in 


1636—only six years after the earli- 
est settlement of Boston. It was a most 


remarkable feat for 
those determined 
colonists, amid the 
imminent dangers 
and hardships of 
pioneering to ap- 
preciate the value of 
culture—and to ful- 
fil so soon the com- 
munity’s respon- 
sibility to foster 
higher education. 











boos College, although not actually 
created until 1700, was conceived as 
early as 1638, whena parcel of land was set 


aside at New Haven 
and called the “‘col- 
lege land.”’ Though 
faced with various 
difficulties the proj- 
ect was never aban- 
doned. From the 
indomitable spirit 
of these early + 
necticut colonists 
has evolved the 


Yale of today. 


While thus ministering to the intellectual needs, New England has also steadily progressed in 
the commercial world. OLD CoLoNy TrusT COMPANY, an institution reared in this spirit 
of New England initiative and vision, offers every advantage for banking, investment, and trust 
setvice of the highest order. Your needs can be satisfied at any of our five convenient offices. 


Capital, $15,000,000 





Surplus, $11,000,000 
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moving your plant? 


opening a branch? 





FREE book brings 
vital facts you need 


WHERE TO LOCATE? What 
city offers most profit ad- 
vantages? It’s a problem! 
But this common-sense 
book will help you decide. 


Get this Book! “5 Great Ad- 
vantages” gives you signifi- 
cant facts — basic infor- 
mation. This 32-page book 
is sponsored by men who 
know your problems — ae- 
tive executives of Erie firms. 
Chapter heads reflect its 
practical worth—“Rich Mar- 
ket Close to Erie”, “Swift 
Deliveries”, “Raw Materials 
Near”,““Intelligent Workers.” 

It’s Free! Here are the results 
of months of investigation 
and study—boiled down to 
pocket size. Get the facts. 
Mail the coupon! 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIP 
AND MAIL 









ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Erie, Penna. 






Date 





Please send a copy of your booklet “5 Great 


Advantages.” 






Name 







Firm " 


Address_ 
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Chevrolet Motor Co. presented the new 
line of Chevrolets; Chairman Roy Dike- 
man Chapin* of Hudson-Essex had made 
the first offer of a 6-cylinder four-door 
sedan to sell in the $800 class—the Essex 
at $705. President Edward G. Wilmer of 
Dodge Bros. spent more than $67,000 to 
hire Will Rogers, Fred & Dorothy Stone 
and Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra to enter- 
tain over the radio and incidentally to 
annqunce Dodge Bros.’ new 6-cylinder 
model, the Victory Six. John North 
Willys cut prices on all Whippet models 
and priced one, a sport coupé, at $545, 
which is $5 less than the price of the cor- 
responding Ford model. And William 
Crapo Durant made the prices of his 
4-cylinder Star match those of the Ford. 

Within the show price became of little 
import. The beauty of car bodies drew 
attention, the mechanics of motors drew 
questions. Body colors were brilliant on 
almost every car. Effective was the Reo 
Flying Cloud phaeton, grey with red line 
striping and with red leather upholstery. 
Effective too was the Cadillac touring car 
finished in cream & gold and with pigskin 
upholstery. 

Four out of five cars had closed bodies, 
for the most part hung low. Radiators 
were high & narrow, hoods large, front 
fenders flaring. People who tried sitting 
in the cars found them roomy & com- 
fortable. On dashboards was this and 
that to make driving less worrisome. On 
the bottoms of almost every Car were 
four-wheel brakes. 

While visiting the show there developed 





ue 








PRESIDENT KNUDSEN 
presented a new line. 


the question of measuring the money’s 
worth oifered by the various manufac- 
turers. There was no common divisor for 
all of the 300 cars shown. Body type was 
no modulus, nor price, nor size as meas- 
ured by wheel-base. Yet price considered 
with size, as arranged in the following 

* President of the National Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce, which sponsors the Man 
hattan and Chicago shows, he was in effect 
host to the thousands who crowded through the 
exhibition rooms. And it was not strange to 
hear him hailed familiarly He was one of 
the first men to manufacture automobiles All 
men notable in the industry know him. 
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tables, might give some clue. Because 
every motor manufacturer produces a 








PRESIDENT CHAPIN 
know him. 


All men notable 


four-door sedan or a model very like one, 
the data pertains to that type of car. 
Four CyLinper Cars 
$675. Dodge de luxe $950. 
795. Star 570. 
875. Whippet 585. 
Six CyLinper Cars 
(Wheel base of 115 inches or less) 


Chevrolet 
Chrysler 52 
Dodge 


Buick $1295. Moon $1295 
Chrysler 62 1245. Nash 995. 
Chandler 995. Nash Special 1335 
Dodve 1095. Pontiac 825. 
Durant 65 895. Oldsmobile 1025, 
Erskine 885. Studebaker Dicta- 

I-ssex 795. tor 1195. 
Falcon-Knight 1195. Velie 065 
Graham-Paige Wolverine 1295. 

(unannounced) Willys-Knight 

Hupmobile 1395. (Standard) 1245 
Jordan 1305. Willys-Knight 70 1495. 


Six Cytinper Cars 
(Wheel base of 116 inches to 120 inches) 


Auburn $1395. Moon $1345. 

Buick 47-S 1495. Oakland 1145. 

Dodge Senior 1650. Peerless 1295. 

Hudson 1325. Studebaker Com- 

Kissel 1495 mander 1495. 
Velie 1585, 

Six CYLINDER Cars 
(Wheel base of 121 inche to 125 inches ) 
Chandler $1525. Reo Flying 
du Pont 3400. Cloud $1845. 


Six Cytinper Cat 
(Wheel base of 126 inches to 130 inches) 
Buick 50 $1995. Nash $19 


5 
Franklin 2790. Packard - 5. 
Hudson 1950. Pierce-Arrow 3350. 


Willys-Knight 1905. 
Six CyLinper Cars 
(Wheel base of 131 inches and over) 


Chrysler $2045. Packard $2685. 
duPont 4930, Stearns-Knight 3450. 
Marmon 3505. Willys-Knight 2850, 


Eicut CyL_rnper Cars 
(Wheel base of 125 inches or less) 


Auburn 88 $1695. Kissel 1895. 
Chandler Royal 10995. La Salle 2350. 
lear 1395. Locomobile 1975. 
Gardner 1405. Marmon 1305. 
Hupmobile 1875. Marmon 1895. 
Jordan 1995. Moon 2195. 

Velie 20095. 


Erient Cytinper Cars 
(Wheel base of 126 inches to 130 inches) 
Auburn $2195. Gardner 95 $2295. 
Diana 1905. Locomobile 2850. 
Eigut CyiinperR Cars 
(Wheel base of 131 inches and over) 


Cadillac $3305. Peerless $2345. 
Cunningham S121. Packard 3750. 
Kissel 2305. Stearns-Knight 4650. 
Lincoln 4800. Studebaker 1085. 


Stutz 3570. 
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CINEMA _ 


The New Pictures 

The Circus. A little ridiculous tramp, 
very hungry and without funds, was stand- 
ing beside a pickpocket. The pickpocket 
grabbed from a rich man a watch, a wallet, 
saw that he had been observed, dropped 
the wallet & watch into the little tramp’s 
pocket, slunk off. Pursued by the pick- 
pocket the little tramp at last became 
aware of the fat purse that he was carry- 
ing. Pleased, he walked over to a hot-dog 
stand and bought himself a sausage; then 
he looked at his new watch, The proper 
owner of watch and wallet, approaching 
the little tramp, grabbed for his property. 
The little tramp ran away and dodged into 
a big tent where there was a circus. Here 
he amused the spectators by his foolish- 
ness, got a job as property man, amused 
more audiences by his inept eiforts to 
control his props. He fell in love with the 
circus proprietor’s daughter, attempted to 
fake a tight-rope act, got nibbled by 
monkeys, ran away, helped the circus 
proprietor’s daughter to marry a compe- 
tent tight-rope walker. Then the little 
tramp, gay and forlorn, walked away down 
a road until he was out of sight. 

This is the plot of The Circus. The 
little ridiculous tramp is Charlie Chaplin. 
It is necessary now, not to say that he is 
funny, but to say how funny he is. It is 
a case for superlatives, but not for the 
kind of superlatives that were properly 
scattered at The Gold Rush. There is 
nothing in The Circus to match the mo- 
ment in which Actor Chaplin, with all the 
fine frenzy of a gourmet dissecting a brace 
of broiled quail, ate a Christmas dinner 
consisting of an old, very tough, boiled 
boot; or that in which he amused his 
imaginary guests with a miniature ballet 
dance, furnished by two forks, each shod 
with a roll. But it would be very difficult 
not to laugh at Charles Chaplin when he 
finds that the wire is broken which was to 
have preserved his equilibrium on the high, 
dangerous tight-rope; and when, to add to 
this horrible predicament, three vicious 
monkeys run after him and tear his clothes 
off. These are not, moreover, the only 
truly comic moments in The Circus. 
Scarcely any period of 30 seconds passes 
without supplying new and highly legiti- 
mate grounds for laughter. 





A Texas Steer. Will Rogers has be- 
come an international humorist. His ge- 
nial or acidulous lucubrations were once 
heard, between twirls of a lariat, from the 
stage of the Ziegfeld Follies; they have 
since been telegraphed to the New York 
Times from many odd corners of the 
globe; they have been accepted with posi- 
tive pleasure in capitals of Europe. All 
this has not, obviously, made him proud. 
Recently, between the moments when a 
motion picture camera was clicking at his 
pleasant homely face, a stenographer 
trailed Funnyman Rogers around the Hol- 
lywood studios of the First National Pic- 
ture Co., jotting down unostentatiously, 
the words which fell from his lips. These 
words, many of them, are now the sub- 
titles of A Texas Steer, a cinema in which 
William Penn Adair Rogers (son of a 


Cherokee Indian) imitates the antics of a 


Congressman. 

Funnyman Rogers’s confessed formula 
for accomplishing his imitation was merely 
to “act natural.” On one occasion he does 
his natural acting clad completely in a 
nightgown and a waterproof coat; in 
which garb he runs about the U. S. capital 
and then makes a speech in a replica of 
the House of Representatives. The story 
which explains his presence in this place 
has to do with the social ambitions foisted 
on him by his wife (admirably played by 
Louise Fazenda) and with a juvenile ro- 
mance of which the principals are Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr., and Lilyan Tashman. 


The Dove. Noah Beery, as a badman 
with a long name, very nearly works his 
will upon Dolores, a cabaret singer, beau- 
tiful but pure. Efforts to curtail the ac- 
complishment of his nasty schemes are 
supplied by youthful Johnny Powell, an 
American who, by the merest chance, is 
running a gambling casino in the same 
obscure corner of the country. The suc- 
cess of Johnny Powell's combat to make 
Costa Roja (by which name the country 
is called, so as not to irritate Mexican film 
followers) safe for the virginity of Dolores 
is achieved in highly original and satis- 
factory fashion. Instead of beating the 
bandit to a pulp, the usual procedure in 
such extremes, Johnny Powell is himself 
captured and stood up in front of a firing 
squad. At this juncture a speech from 
Dolores convinces “the best damn cabal- 
lero in all Costa Roja” that his methods 
are all wrong. With an expansive gesture, 
for no reason except his own desire to be 
magnificent even at the cost of a lot of fun, 
the caballero calls off his gunmen and 
allows Dolores and Johnny Powell to ride 
away in a carriage. Then, as he watches 
them driving off, he remarks with pleasure: 
“Dios, what a man I am!” 

Plot, photography, direction and the 
performances of Noah Beery and Norma 
Talmadge, (Dolores) make the picture 
about three notches better than the run 
of hot country idylls. 

Cinemactress Talmadge, in all her many 
and variegated roles, has never failed, nor 
does she now, to surround herself with 
good clothes and scenery. Cinemactor 
Beery is probably the most attractively 
disagreeable individual in the artistic 
branch of the cinema industry. As a 
cinema, The Dove is even more effective 
than it was on the Manhattan stage, 
(Time, Feb. 23, 1925), as written by 
Willard Mack, as produced by famed 
David Belasco. 


Jeanne Dore was made in 1914, in the 
days when Actress Sarah Bernhardt was 
already an old legend in the French 
theatre and in the days, also, when moving 
pictures were so appallingly inept that 
their subsequent development, incomplete 
as it may yet be, seems a miracle. In 
Jeanne Dore, even the charm of the most 
famed French actress appears to be no 
more than the mournful mouthing and 
gesticulation of an extra lady undergoing 
a screen test for the role of Hamlet’s 
mother. The plot makes Mme. Bernhardt 
the parent of a wild young man who kills 
his uncle because he loves a bad woman. 
The picture, when it is resuscitated again 


to show future generations what a great 
actress looked like, will produce a tragic 
misimpression quite removed from its 
present merit as burlesque. 


West Point is a companion piece to 
Tell It to the Marines in which William 
Haines, as a young leatherneck, was bul- 
lied, bulldozed, and befriended by tough 
Sergeant O'Hara, as impersonated by Lon 
Chaney. Without Chaney, West Point, in 
which William Haines has his effete and 
aristocratic intolerance removed by a brisk 
application of parades, punishments, foot- 
ball games, and polite romance, is a lighter, 
less consequential comedy. As such, it is 
blithe, casual, flippant, almost constantly 
entertaining. 


Two Flaming Youths. W. C. Fields 
playing with a peculiar cigar, making light 
of his poor little partner, trying to run a 
circus whose rings are continuously roll- 
ing away from him in several directions, is 
a very funny spectacle indeed. His poor 
little partner, Chester Conklin, is also 
funny. 


Interested in 


Advertising? 


Read TIDE, Dedicated to the 
Flow of Business, a monthly mag- 
azine edited by TIME staff in TIME 
style, sent to anyone, anywhere, 
one year, one dollar. 


TIDE 


25 W,, 45th St., New York City 


One Dollar is enclosed. Send 
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WHY I DON’T BELIEVE IN 
COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


**Woman will be the chief sufferer 
if companionate marriage pre- 
vails,”’ says Virginia Terhune Van 
De Water, prominent writer, in 
disclosing her views on this popu- 
lar fad of the day. 


AN ACTOR’S IDEA OF 
RELIGION 
William Hodge, noted stage play- 
er, reveals his views on the church 
of today and tomorrow. 


ROYAL VISITORS 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Kings, queens, princes, dukes, 
countesses from every country in 
Europe—they have come to us, 
these royal guests of the land, 


seeking a better knowledge of 
American institutions. How 


Washington entertains them. 


FORD “COMES BACk’’ 
with 


The 


bated breath, the economic come- 


world has watched, 
back of its greatest mechanic, the 
Detroit Automobile manufactur- 
er. Read how, in turning defeat 
into victory, he has achieved the 
most amazing “‘Come Back’’ in 


modern industrial history. 


« « x and twenty other special 
feature articles, personality sto- 
ries, fiction and service depart- 
ments. 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 

She’s My Baby. Beatrice Lillie is reli- 
ably considered the funniest woman on the 
stage; although there is many a funny 
woman on the stage—and off it. Miss 











BEATRICE LILLIE 
in the tablecloth. 


Lillie* gained reputation several years ago 
wlien she suddenly burst upon a placid 
metropolis in Charlot’s Revue. She sang 
serious patriotic songs in a gravely irrev- 
erent manner. She did many unusual 
things with her eyes, voice, hands and 
strange, straight face which sometimes re- 
minds one of Buster Keaton at his best. 
She played another Charlot show, and ever 
since some one has been trying to star 
her in a musical show all her own. Again 
the attempt is incomplete. It is every- 
body’s fault but Miss Lillie’s. It is chiefly 
the fault of the men who wrote the jokes. 
Too often they are not jokes at all but 
matter like “I’m not a menial, if you get 
what [ menial.” There are inevitably ex- 
cellent Tiller girls and a scattering of 
capable supporters and a plot about a man 
who had to pretend he was husband and 
father to inherit wealthy grandfather’s 
gold. Nearly everyone agreed that Miss 
Lillie’s surroundings are superfluous. Yet 
when she is in view contentment spreads; 
especially when she upsets the dinner serv- 
ice and makes her exit wrapped nobly in 
the tablecloth. 


Peripherie. From their tumultuous 


*Off stage Miss Lillie is Lady Peel, wife of 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart., descendant of the famed 
Sir Rober‘ 


spectacles (Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Jedermann, Danton’s Tod), Producer Max 
Reinhardt and company turned last week 
to the quieter drama of speculation. Per- 
ipherie, which has been translated as “The 
Ragged Edge,” treats murder in somewhat 
the same vein of comic realism as does 
the U. S. tabloid press. What digs the 
vein deeper than it is ever dug by dramatic 
U. S. journalism or journalistic U. S. 
drama, is a thrust of reason which Euro- 
peans do not fear to exert in their most 
fantastic moods. Franzi, the roustabout 
hero of Peripherie, murders a wealthy pa- 
tron of his harlot sweetheart. He success- 
fully disposes of the corpse but is hounded 
by his conscience into confessions, which 
none will believe. Theatre-goers to whom 
spoken German conveys no meaning may 
miss the specific but not the general phi- 
losophizing. A thumb, a hip, an eyebrow, 
drilled by Reinhardt, can beggar the aver- 
age theatre-goer’s aural vocabulary. 


Red Dust. A big rubber man of Indo- 
China was pinned under the playwright’s 
microscope and allowed to squirm heroi- 
cally into the blessed state of matrimony. 
Scourges of the tropics—heat, drought, 
insects, dust—add to his squirms. He 
passes an uncomfortable and highly mono- 
syllabic evening. He is the strong & silent 
type of rubber man. 

In pursuit of him are two none too 
desirable females. One is French, correct, 
cold, a poor mixer. The other has red 
hair and a reputation tinged to match. 
She saves her hero’s life in time to get the 
curtain down on an inordinately leaden 
evening. 


Marco Millions. The Theatre Guild 
cut the laces of their money bags and 
spread a season’s profits on a lavish gesture 
for our first native playwright, Eugene 
O'Neill. His impolite conception of that 
fabled traveler Marco Polo has _ been 
written for some years. No producer had 
heretofore been found with cash enough 
to risk it on the long, laborious beauties of 
an Oriental comedy. It is to the glory of 
the Guild that they will take such losses 
for things they think worth while; the 
wonder of it is that such idealism can be 
mixed with the shrewd commercial sense 
by which the Guild makes fortunes on 
other plays to spread for their artistic 
luxuries. 

O'Neill has brought Marco Polo back to 
life as a Babbitt. He shows him first as 
a young, silly lad in bright blue tights writ- 
ing bad verses to a mental lady love. Later 
in gay Cathay he grows up to govern prov- 
inces, grind them down with efficiency 
taxation programs, win senseless popular 
recognition with the familiar cant of mod- 
ern politics. A princess, granddaughter 
of the great Kublai Kaan, falls frantically 
in love with him. His stupid commercial 
soul sees her only as a figurehead, an op- 
portunity to do his duty to the monarch. 

Against the thickheaded blustering of 
Marco, Playwright O'Neill has cast the 
strange magic of his poetry. Beautiful 
lines and the deep music of philosophy 
glow in the duller context of the play. 
Sluggish patches slow up the evening; 
eleven scenes destroy a concentration of 
interest. Stunningly beautiful scenery by 
Lee Simonson seduced the eye; as did the 
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beauty of Margalo Gillmore playing ably 
as the Princess. Alfred Lunt, usually ex- 
cellent leader of the Guild troupe, was 
below his best as Marco. 


The Prisoner. Siberian prison life be- 
fore the Russian Revolution is not a sub- 
ject for weary stockbroker. For he will 
see, through three long acts, a captive, 
wearier far than he will ever be, struggling, 
white faced, before a loutish warden. 
Death is at the end. Despite propaganda 
and repetitions the play has well acted 
stretches of power, beauty. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

These are the plays which in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 

SERIOUS 

Max RerNHARDT’s SEASON—Germany 
pours her dearest treasures of the theatre 
for the U. S. taste (Time, Nov. 28, Dec. 
19, Jan. 2; this issue). 

CoguettE—The snap of heart strings in 


a flirt tragic battle against village prej- 
udice. Helen Hayes. (Time, Nov. 21) 


Porc y—Laughte r and sobs in a close-up 
of Negro life in the poor quarter of 
Charleston (Time, Oct. 24). 

Other well regarded serious productions: 
Tue IrtsH PLAyers; Civic REPERTORY 
THEATRE’S series; Escape; BLess You, 
SISTER; BEHOLD, THE BRIDEGROOM. 


MELODRAMA 

INTERFERENCE—The death rattle with 
an English accent; patent leather playing 
that doesn’t crack (Time, Oct. 31). 

Tue TriAL oF Mary Ducan—Taking 
the audience into the jury box as a 
chorus girl is tried for her life (Time, 
Ct, 2) 

BroapwAy—Rendezvous with death in 


a Manhattan nightclub (Time, Sept. 27, 
1920). 
Other able melodramas: THe RACKET, 


NIGHTSTICK, CELEBRITY. 
FUNNY 

BurRLESQUE—The stormy sorrow and 
delight of trouping with a burlesque show 
(Time, Sept. 12). 

Tue ComMmanpd To Love—Snappy 
stories about European diplomats (TIME, 
ict. 3). 

Ture Docror’s DiremmMAa—Immaculate 
revival of Shaw’s disrespectful comedy of 
physicians and surgeons (TrmeE, Dec. 5). 

Tue RoyaL Famiry—If you wonder 
what an actor or actress thinks about, this 
will do excellently (Time, Jan. 9). 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Slapstick 


DRACULA, 


Shakespeare irreverently and amusingly 
revived in short skirts (True, Nov. 7). 
Other laughing matters: THE Bapy 


CycLONE; THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY; 


Parts Bounp. 
MUSICAL 
For silk, lullabies, wit, jokes: Hit THE 
Deck, A ConNNeEcTICUT YANKEE, MAN- 
HATTAN Mary, Goop News, SHow Boat, 
FuNNY FACE. 


BOOKS 





NON-FICTION 


Mighty Moody 


D. L. Moopy: 
Gamaliel Bradf 
you a Christian?” This was Daight Ly- 
man Moody’s habitual salute to those 
whose souls he wished to preserve for 
eternity. Gamaliel Bradford, wishing to 
preserve the heroic figure of the evangel- 
ist, asks a few questions in return. Since 
D. L. Moody is no longer alive to answer 
the questions, Author Bradford must sup- 
ply his own replies. A wise and searching 
biographer, he explains very credibly a 
person who, in an age of great preachers, 
was perhaps the tallest sad most mighty 
among them. 

Evangelist Moody was born in 1837 
became a shoe-seller, then an ardent saver 
of souls. He hammered on the word of 
God as if it had been a heel-peg, with de- 
termination, with insistence, with enor- 
mous vigor, but without superfluous ges- 
ticulation. Said D. L. Moody, early in 
his career: “ I wouldn’t let a day 
pass without speaking to some one about 
their soul’s salvation There will be 
365 in a year that shall hear the gospel 
from my lips.” With Ira David Sankey 
who sang hymns, he toured the U. S. and 
England, giving his solution to the gigan- 
tic crossword puzzle of the universe. Be- 
fore he died, he wrote this beginning for 
his autobiography: “Some day you will 
read in the papers that D. L. Moody is 
dead. Don’t you believe a word of it. 
At that moment I shall be more alive than 
Iam now.” If this last statement is true, 
Moody, apprised of Author Bradford’s 
clever, scholarly history, is possibly both 
surprised and indignant. 
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FICTION 


Clatrification 


CLAIRE AmMBLER—Booth Tarkington— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 


The Story. It is an illogical but not 
totally unfortunate circumstance that, with 
the aid of beauty, the most stupid woman 
may successfully pretend to possess a 
civilized intelligence. Claire Ambler 
though beautiful, was not entirely stupid; 
the ego-centripetal activity of her mind 
was doubly painful because of the artifi- 
ciality it first produced and then criticized. 
But the men who buzzed around her, like 
bees around a blossom, did not understand 
this unhappy virtue; they were content 
to adore Claire Ambler, forgetting in their 
own egotism, to value hers. 

The history of her growth and change 
is divided into three episodes, each with 
a new background, a new partner. The 
first episode has for its background a 
smart summer town in Maine and for 
Claire’s partner a youth whose adolescent 
romanticism is as vapid as a cloud. When, 
to impress his faithless inamorata, Nelson 
Smock paddled his canoe into the surf be- 
yond the inshore calm, she, riding by in a 
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See England, Belgium, Holland, Germar.y, France—or Italy, 
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motorboat with a different gallant, re- 
mained gay and callous. “ ‘Nelson,’ Claire 
called, ‘you have’nt any idea how funny 
you look!’ ” 

The success of his gesture was greater 
than Nelson knew. Not because, after his 
canoe had tipped over and he had been 
lugged ashore, Claire had the momentary 
pang of remorse it had been his intention 
to inspire. But because, on their subse- 
quent encounter, he employed a term of 
callow reproach of which the effect upon 
Claire was wonderful and strange. “Out 
of her rage and pain and the hot pressure 
of old, old instincts and urges, intelligence 
was being born. For the first time in her 
life she had just had a thought.” 

The next episode is something very dif- 
ferent. In Raona, “that ancient Mediter- 
ranean town on a cliff ledge half way to 
the sky,” Claire Ambler met an invalid 
whose gallantries on a battlefield more 
severe than that of love permitted him to 
anticipate only one bravery more. Charles 
Orbison, waiting, in the warm sun, for 
death to reward him for the wounds he 
had suffered in the War, saw Claire Ambler 
and heard her sing once, beautifully and 
out of a rare simplicity. Claire, not very 
inexplicably, fell in love with this quiet 
sardonic man who gently criticized the 
coquetries she was distributing between a 
young Fascist and a pair of shady young 
Neapolitan noblemen. Suddenly under- 
standing that death would be more terrible 
for Charles Orbison had he her love as well 
as life to lose, Claire accomplished the 
brave as well as the theatrically perfect 
conclusion. Exaggerating her accustomed 
appearance of chattering artificiality, she 
blew him a kiss and left Raona. 

Afterward, in New York, Claire Ambler 
ended an attenuated affair and faced the 
hideous realization that she had lived for 
25 years without getting married. Not 
daring to endure alone the depressing 
silence that followed this thunderclap of 
thought, Claire telephoned the swain to 
whom she had last addressed farewells. 
When, with him, she was suffering the 
ceremony of marriage, a churchful of 
people at her back, Claire achieved at last 
an emotion which was untheatrical as well 
as genuine. ‘She was uplifted with the 
happiness of a great reassurance; once 
more she knew that she had forgotten her- 
self and remembered him.” 

The Significance. No one knows the 
name of the greatest U. S. writer. The 
name of the most versatile, the most de- 
pendably competent, the most clear, co- 
gent, and coherent is Booth Tarkington. 
He has written elaborate and frivolous 
romance (Monsieur Beaucaire), painfully 
precise and human satire (Alice Adams), 
peculiarly adroit farce (Penrod, Seven- 
teen), smooth-grained level realism (The 
Gentleman from Indiana, The Midlander ). 
The last is his most effective manner, al- 
though the others become him very nicely 
too. Claire Ambler is a mixed drink. The 
episode of Nelson Smock is in the exact 
manner of Willie Baxter’s amorous agonies 
in Seventeen. The episode in Raona has a 
bristle of satire, an edge of local color to 
enhance its romanticism. Claire’s final 
step toward maturity has a less sarcastic, 
a more human and delicate understanding 
than usually appears in the writings of 
Author Tarkington. A novel in which glib 
artifice is reduced to a minimum and warm, 
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sincere clarification, condoning knowledge, 
is raised to its maximum. Claire Ambler 
is his most inclusive, perhaps his most 
powerful book. 

The Author. In 1860, in Indianapolis, 
the face of Booth Tarkington, not then 
displaying its present sly geniality, made 
its first appearance. As he grew up in the 














BootH TARKINGTON 


His social success was ominous. 


city of his birth. he was frequently to be 
seen in the company of now famed Author 
Meredith Nicholson or in the company of 
then famed Poet James Whitcomb Riley. 
Author Tarkington went East for school- 
ing at Exeter, came home to enter Purdue 
University, and then went East again to 
finish at Princeton. Here he gave splendid 
promise of future mediocrity by becoming 
a tremendous social success; he sang, 
wrote. drew pictures, acted. Withal, he 
produced an impression of great shyness, 
especially when called upon to sing a song. 
This trait in his character inspired an 
anonymous author to produce a peculiarly 
poor poem which begins in this fashion: 
The same old Tark—just watch him shy 
Like hunted thing, and hide, if let, 

Away behind his cigarette. 

After Princeton, Author Tarkington re- 
turned to Indianapolis. He was once 
elected to the state legislature on a Re- 
publican ticket, and he wrote a story 
called Monsieur Beaucaire which was pub- 
lished by McClure’s Magazine. This 
story disgusted Poet Riley to such a de- 
gree that, when the two engaged in con- 
versation, the topic of Author Tarking- 
ton’s literary effusio1s was tactfully 
avoided. But it satisfied a great many 
people and was probably responsible for 
the later publication of that excellent 
novel, The Gentleman from Indiana. 

Since then, Author Tarkington has led 
the arduous but not unpleasant existence 
of a popular man of letters. In the sum- 
mer he lives in a large house at Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., wearing a bathrobe most 
of the time, writing on a drawing board, 
making frequent excursions in a small 
motorboat which he owns. In the winter 
he lives in Indianapolis because he likes it. 
He is fond of watching football but plays 
neither this nor any other game with 
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marked enthusiasm. Reports, last sum- 
mer, that he was losing his eyesight, were 
exaggerated. Author Tarkington takes 
writing seriously; he regards himself, how- 
ever, with a becoming levity. 


Aches and A cres 


IRON AND SMOKE—Sheila Kaye-Smith 
—Dutton ($2.50). The emotion which 
Author Kaye-Smith understands most 
fully, hence describes better than any 
other, is the emotion which men feel for 
their land; the humble, genuine, particular 
patriotism of farmers, squires, men of the 
soil. In most of her previous books, she 
has studied this feeling as it colors the 
loves, hatreds, hungers of poor people. In 
Iron and Smoke, Humphrey Mallard, heir 
to a baronetcy, loves his houses better 
than Isabel Halnaker, the mistress he re- 
linquishes so that, to save his estates, he 
may marry Jenny Bastow whose father 
owns coal mines. After her husband's 
death, Jenny becomes the intimate friend 
of Isabel, whom, she realizes, her husband 
had loved more than herself but less than 
his lands. Then she watches her son grow 
up, go to war, come back to marry a 
frivolous pretty girl and tear up his 
father’s fields to find the coal that lies 
under them. The story is perhaps less 
powerful than some of Author Kaye- 
Smith’s previous charts of hard acres and 
dialectic heart aches—but it rings clearly 
and audibly, avoiding the tinkle of arti- 
ficiality and the blatant jangle of exag- 
gerated sentiment. 


Good Stories 


THE Best SHort STORIES OF 1027— 
Edited by Edward J. O'’Brien—Dodd, 
Mead ($2.50). Superlatives are danger- 
ous. Yet it would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to arrange a more generally 
satisfying collection than the one which 
Editor O’Brien makes it his annual busi- 
ness to compile. Ernest Hemingway's 
famed The Killers, about two men who go 
into a lunch counter looking for a man 
they want to murder; Owen Wister’s 
story about the card sharping son of a 
British lord; Joseph Hergesheimer’s TJyiall 
by Armes, winding the suave coils of its 
prose around the mind of a millionaire’s 
daughter who has married a multi-million- 
aire’s somewhat fragile son; Good Morn- 
ing, Major, in which J. P. Marquand ac- 
centuates a melodramatic moment in the 
old army game; Meridel Le Sueur’s Per- 
sephone; Sherwood Anderson’s Another 
Wife; these stories would finish ahead of 
the field in any literary sweepstakes. All 
the other stories are good ones. 
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Spend an unfo rgettable 


HAWAII 


4. weeks 
4.000 miles 
of cruising 
$400 


nal ~._ 


vacation in the world’s new island playground 


ass 


“The next green is just beyond the flame-tree,’’ says your 


caddy, ‘‘—right in the middle of the rainbow!” 


Pinch yourself! You're in a fairyland 
where rainbows shine even in the warm 
Hawaiian moonlight— where the rustle 
of coco-palms and the whisper of silken 
surf lulls you to an afternoon siesta. 

Hawali is like no other place on 
earth. Colorful cosmopolitan crowds 
throng the /anais of its world-famous 
hotels at tea-time—yet you may choose 
to join a dinner-party in the old Ha- 
waiian style, with roast pig, poz, and 
fish that you helped to net. 

BRING YOUR GOLF CLUBs! There are 
a dozen courses on these gem-like is- 
lands with the tang of the South Seas 
in their native names. Maui, Kauai, 
Hawaii and Oahu—you'll never decide 
where the scenery thrilled you most, 
or where you would rather build your 


island home. Hawaii is enjoyable all, 


year round; you can count on a ther- 
mometer that stays below 85° in sum- 
mer and above 65° in “winter.” 


Make This Vacation Different! 


COME TO HAWAII for a rest from all 
the humdrum of home and business! 
See what the tonic ozone of cool 
southern trade winds will do for tired 
nerves. Find yourself eager for new 
action—for surf boarding and outrigger- 
canoeing at Waikiki, for deepsea game 
fishing, for swimming, for scenic mo- 
tor trips, for a trudge across the frozen 
lava and through the giant tree-fern 
jungle of Kilauea Volcano. 

YOUR LOCAL TOURIST AGENCY or rail- 
road or steamer officecan book you direct 


USE THIS COUPON 


il 


from home. No customs, passports or 
formalities for U. S. citizens in this is- 
land territory of your own. $14,000- 
000 worth of new hotels and steam- 
ships assure you of every travel luxury. 

$400 TO $500 WILL PAY for first class 
steamer accommodations from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver to Hawaii and back again— 
2,000 miles each way—including two 
weeks’ stay at Hawaii’s finest hotels, 
and your inter-island trips. Don’t dis- 
appoint yourself—stay longer! Hawaii 
offers comfortable hotels, hotel-cot- 
tages, and apartments to suit any travel 
allowance. 

FIND OUT MORE about Hawaii today 
—from your own ticket or tourist agent. 
And send the coupon below to the 
Hawati Tourist Bureau, 361 McCann 
Bldg., San Francisco, or P. O. Box 375, 
Los Angeles, or 354 Fort St., Honolulu, 
U. S. A., for illustrated booklet in color. 





